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Events of the Geek. 


Tue Paris Conference has gone with singular 
directness to a sharp and essentially irreconcilable conflict 
between the French and the British view on Reparations. 
The difference between opinion in the two countries 
is that while here the entire country and Press stand 
behind the Prime Minister, giving him a position such 
as no British statesman has held since the days of Lord 
Salisbury, there is in France a body of powerful dissent 
from Poincaré, which the well-drilled voice of the Press 
conceals. But the danger is that official France is at 
once the cleverest and the least scrupulous and intelligent 
force in contemporary statesmanship, and that the 
French Army is held in leash to let loose afresh in 
Europe at a day’s call the horrors of an indefinitely pro- 
longed war, with general bankruptcy as its early 
Nemesis. This, and the practical breach of the long- 
menaced Entente, are the imminent features of the situ- 
ation. Its hope lies in the attitude‘of America and the 
possibility of a joint Anglo-American policy of peace. If 
something more than this is wanted, England would 
gladly promote a general or a triple pact of security in the 
special interests of France. 

* * * 

WE return to the Conference. It had a spec- 
tacular opening, when no fewer than three more 
or less complete plans of settlement were laid on 
the table. These did not include the German plan, 
Dr. Cuno’s representative, Dr. Bergmann, only arriving 
in Paris after the Prime Ministers had opened the 
debate. Under the circumstances, Germany may decide 
to hold her hand. Of the British, French, and Italian 
proposals, the first is by far the most practical and 
comprehensive, and Mr. Bonar Law’s firm, clear, and 
politic enunciation of it is the ablest, most definite act 
of British statesmanship since the signature of the 
Treaty of Versailles. For the first time Great Britain 
has placed a Reparation plan of its own before the world. 
That in itself is a great step in advance, despite the 
calculated outcries of the Paris Press. But it is necessary 
to point out that in some particulars the three plans 
agree. They all accord Germany a certain moratorium ; 
they all reduce the Reparation total to what appears 
in each case to be 50 milliards, though that figure has 
by no means the same value in each case; and they all 
lay stress on the need for Germany to raise rapidly 








substantial external loans. All provide fer @ remission 
of Allied debt by Great Britain. All, further, insist on 
a certain Allied supervision of German finances, and 
both the French and the Italians demand far-reaching 
economic and financial sanctions, the French, as always, 
going much further than Signor Mussolini. 

* * * 

Tue British plan was properly described by Mr. 
Bonar Law in Paris as resting not on politics but on busi- 
ness, and he might have added that in this instance the 
‘* business ’’ view stands also for a revival of the sense 
of international justice and good faith. Thus defined 
the object is simply to find the most effective way of 
securing from Germany what Germany ought to pay and 
no more. The French method is to keep squeezing all 
the time ; the British to re-establish German credit and as 
soon as Germany is capable of making payments to insist 
that reasonable payments shall be made. Thus, while 
the two-years’ moratorium proposed reluctantly by the 
French would in reality be no moratorium at all, since 
payments to an estimated value of a milliard are to be 
made during the whole period, the British scheme 
provides for a practically complete moretorium of four 
years, which might, however, be cut down to three or 
even two, if the state of Germany’s finances clearly justi- 
fied such a reduction. The decision on that point—this 
is one of the essential features of the British scheme, and 
one which the French oppose most relentlessly—is to be 
entrusted to a supervising authority, known as the 
Foreign Finance Council, which will include an 
American and a neutral European member and have the 
German Finance Minister as its chairman, and be 
charged with ensuring German financial reform, broadly 
on the lines of the Brand-Keynes-Cassel report. 

* * * 

IMPARTIAL opinion is, under the British scheme, 
to be invoked at another point. Provision is to be made 
for the appointment of an arbitral tribunal, consisting 
of three members—one nominated by the Reparation 
Commission, one by Germany, and the third by agree- 
ment, or failing that by the President of the United 
States—charged with the duty of deciding whether 
Germany is in a position to pay any, and if so, how 
much, of the last ten milliards of the fifty milliards 
stipulated, and also of the capitalized sum of seventeen 
milliards odd, representing deferred interest for the 
moratorium period and reduced interest for four years 
after it. For this purpose bonds of a special category 
(Second Series) are to be issued. The British scheme, 
put briefly, contemplates a certain forty milliards, a 
presumed fifty, and a possible sixty-seven, spread over 
a period of forty-two years. It is, however, assumed 
that Germany will be able, if her finances are once 
restored, to raise loans on the foreign market, and 
generous discounting terms are offered as an induce- 
ment to her to pay off her debts quickly. At the best she 
could clear herself of her fifty-milliard obligation by 
an early payment of, say, thirty milliards, and the 
supplementary seventeen milliards, if payment of this 
sum were ordered by the arbitral tribunal, could be 
dealt with on a like basis. 

* 7 * 

Accompanyine the Reparation proposals is a debt- 
cancellation scheme which a France proposing to meet 
her obligations might well consider generous, but which 
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a France proposing to pay nothing at all would naturally 
attack. In effect, all war debts owed by France and 
Italy to Great Britain are to be wiped off, provided only 
that the two countries hand to Great Britain the gold 
originally deposited as security for their loans and also 
transfer to British account a certain small proportion of 
their First Series Bonds under the new scheme. The Second 
Series Bonds, which may or may not have real value, are 
to be divided on the basis not of the Spa percentages but 
in proportion to the volume of each country’s debt to 
America, the bulk therefore going to Great Britain. 
Speaking broadly, the British scheme is as well calculated 
to gain approval in America as to concentrate the dis- 
approval of the Nationalist extremists who now govern 
France. It is designed to reduce the demands on Ger- 
many toa compassable figure. But it involves, through 
the operations of the Foreign Finance Council at Berlin, 
a serious interference with Germany’s internal affairs. 
The advantage of this method is that such a body, sitting 
in the German capital, and with the Finance Minister 
as its chairman, would grow into a reasonable under- 
standing of and sympathy with Germany’s difficulties 
such as the Reparations Commission, issuing edicts from 
Paris, neither has done nor wanted to do. Finally, there 
is the grand fact, which has, of course, roused French 
opposition to its utmost pitch, that the whole offer of 
debt cancellation is conditional on the abandonment of 
all “ pledges ” and “ sanctions,” save so far as they travel 
within the lines of the new scheme. 
* * * 


Tue Lausanne Conference goes on seesawing peril- 
ously from deadlock to deadlock. In negotiations 
between East and West it is never wise to take too tragic 
a view of a situation which goes on intern. inably, becom- 
ing blacker and blacker, and one must never forget the 
infinite possibilities in a policy of bluff. Otherwise it 
is difficult to see any comforting factors in the situation. 
The most threatening symptoms are to be found outside 
Lausanne. The British Mediterranean fleet has con- 
centrated at the Straits. The Greek Government has 
been requested not to visa passports of British subjects 
for Constantinople. From the Turkish side the news is no 
less ominous. From Greek sources there are reports or 
rumors of a Turkish mobilization at Smyrna. At Angora 
the Grand National Assembly debated the report of 
the Lausanne delegate, Hassan Bey, in secret. The 
terms of its instructions are said to be a call to arms 
of all troops in the occupied territories, and it is reported 
from Constantinople that their tenor and the whole tone 
of the debate were extremely intransigent. If these 
veports are to be believed, the attitude of the Turks is 
that no modification of the National Pact can be 
considered, and that all concessions incompatible with it 
are to be refused. 

+ + 

Tue proceedings of the Conference itself have been 
considerably interrupted during the week by the refer- 
ence to Angora for instructions and Lord Curzon’s visit 
to Paris to confer with the Prime Minister: The three 
main deadlocks which occupied the negotiators before 
those events were concerned with the Capitulations, 
minorities, and Mosul. Little or no progress had been 
‘found possible on any of these questions. On the 
Capitulations question the Turks were immovable, and 
Lord Curzon, supported by the other representatives, 
informed Ismet Pasha that if he had spoken his last 
word, there was no good in going on. It was then that 
the Turks decided to refer to Angora for new instruc- 
tions. The minorities question remains practically 
where it was. There is a deadlock with regard to an 





amnesty for Moslems, and another with regard to the 
(Ecumenical Patriarch. On the Mosul question there 
is a faint ray of light. The interminable interchange 
of memoranda has at last ended by mutual consent. 
Ismet Pasha proposes a discussion by experts, and Lord 
Curzon a discusssion by the First Commission of the 
Conference. An alternative suggestion appears to have 
been made that the Conference shall abandon further 
discussion of the question and leave it to direct negotia- 
tions between Britain and Turkey. 


* * * 


THE report of the Royal Commission on Honors, 
though deprived of much of its weight by the Commis- 
sion’s refusal to investigate the scandal of the sale of 
these commodities by calling on its agents, direct or 
indirect, to give evidence on oath, throws a significant 
light on political morals, and may not be quite devoid of 
results. In effect, if not in form, its main proposal finds 
the Prime Ministers of our time guilty partners in this 
traffic. So little are they to be trusted that the Commis- 
sion propose a Committee of three members of the Privy 
Council, to examine the Prime Minister’s lists, to receive 
an assurance that none of the people recommended for 
titles or honors have paid anything into a political fund, 
and to have access to the source of the nominations. If 
the Committee pass the names, well and good ; if not, 
and the Prime Minister sticks to any appointment, the 
King is to be “‘ informed ’’ of the matter. ‘‘ Informed ”’ 
is well, but what is the King to do? Overrule the Prime 
Minister? But that is unconstitutional. Accept the 
nomination? But that is a lowering of the kingly office. 


_ The other recommendation of the Commission is that 


promising to secure an honor for money or to pay for 
getting it should be an offence at law. The traffic is 
thus exposed as a dangerous industry, and is to be 
made an illegal one. What of the statesmen who 
profited and profit by it? We comment elsewhere on 
Mr. Henderson’s invaluable note of dissent from the 
Committee’s finding, and his proposal to abolish 
‘* political ’’ honors altogether. 


* * * 


Tue wretched catalogue of Irish sabotage stretches 
out in directions unknown to the earlier fighting. In 
addition to continued attacks upon the railways, the 
houses and property of private members and ex-members 
of the Dail and Senate and of civil servants are being 
destroyed. The job is easy; the targets are fixed and 
accessible, the assailants few and their security fairly 
certain. The usual complete disregard of civilian safety 
was particularly shown in the destruction of Mr. 
McCullagh’s business premises in Dublin. Here, at an 
early evening hour, a land mine was exploded in his 
premises in a central thoroughfare which completely 
demolished the building, and spread destruction 
through the neighborhood. Mr. McCullagh, who is one 
of the handful of Ulstermen to give continuous effective 
support to the Irish movement in Belfast, has now had 
the unique misfortune of being twice the object of an 
identical attack; first in Belfast, where his family’s 
dwelling-house was burned down by Orangemen, and 
now in Dublin by a similar blind fanaticism. The 
Republica: c-.nscience does not appear to be quite at ease 
on the subject of this arson, and has requisitioned a 
defence of it from its Publicity Department which is of a 
dialectical and pathological interest into which one need 
not enter. 

* * * 

Tus descent it.to moral infamy will continue until 

a settlement is negotiated and the process checked 
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of the corruption of the best by the worst. The Irish 
newspapers report the growth of the movement for peace, 
of which a significant indication is a new combination 
for that purpose of old officers and members of the 
I.R.A. who retired at the inception of the truce. 
Prominence is also given to the reported presence of 
Republican leaders in Dublin for the purpose of negotia- 
tion. There is no official confirmation of these reports. 
It is rather understood—a not unhopeful sign—that the 
Republican headquarters are studiously discouraging 
peace-talk ; but it is probable that contact has been estab- 
lished between some of the Republicans and those sup- 
porters of the Free State Government who have initiated 
the peace movement. The attitude of the Government 
has been indicated with all decision and clarity in a 
letter from President Cosgrave to a group of Tipperary 
ex-I.R.A. officers. He insists as the basis for peace that 
the Treaty shall stand without any abrogation, explicit 
or implied, that the Oireachtas under the Constitution 
shall be the sole sovereign authority, that there shall be 
no unauthorized armed organization, and that there shall 
be no interference with the elections. 


* * * 


Lorp ALLENBy’s New-Year proclamation to the 
Egyptian people is of importance. Every sane man will 
agree with all that he says in condemnation of the 
detestable series of murders of Europeans, the last of 
which took place as lately as December 27th. Yet the 
proclamation itself is marked by the inconsistency and 
ambiguity which have so seriously affected our policy in 
Egypt, and have, we believe, been largely responsible 
for our present difficulties there. What the Government 
and Lord Allenby apparently do not realize is that our 
policy and acts during and since the war make us suspect 
with all “‘ subject peoples.”” It is acts, not proclama- 
tions, which will now convince them of our sincerity. 
Lord Allenby states that on February 28th, 1922, he 
‘* announced the termination of the British Protectorate 
and the establishment in Egypt of an independent 
sovereign State.’’ A year has passed, but in fact the 
Protectorate has not been terminated, and Egypt is not 
an independent sovereign State. The country is still 
governed by Lord Allenby under martial law, and, by 
his command, the leading Egyptian politician is exiled. 
The only ‘‘ proof of the sincerity of Great Britain” 
which Lord Allenby himself can quote is the creation of 
an Egyptian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which may 
mean something or nothing. The right policy in Egypt 
is, if we are going to grant independence, either to do 
it or to say quite clearly when and how we will do it. 
The wrong policy is to say that we have done it when we 
have not done it, and then to complain that Egyptians 
doubt our ‘‘ sincerity.’’ 

* *  % 

Tue ‘‘ Frankfurter Zeitung ’’ recently published 
some statistics which show the immense sums which 
France spends upon her military occupation of German 
territory. According to these figures, in six towns only 
in the Palatinate the erection of barracks, the construc- 
tion of exercise grounds, &c., have cost no less than 
2,055,000,000 marks, and France, of course, claims to 
recover this sum from Germany. One item alone, the 
building of barracks at Neustadt, accounted for a sum of 
1,000,000,000 marks. There could be no stronger argu- 
ment, not only against any extension of occupation as a 
sanction, but also against the existing occupation. But 
there is another side to this whole question. Very little 
has appeared in our Press lately with regard to the 
occupation of German territory by French African 





troops, and many people assume that this infliction no 
longer continues. Here, again, some figures published 
by the ‘‘ Frankfurter Zeitung ”’ are illuminating. They 
consist of seventeen cases of assaults, nearly all of them 
sexual assaults upon young men and women, committed 
by Moroccan troops in occupied territory between July 
and September of last year. 


* * * 


TaE natives of Waziristan must be regretting that 
the Germans accustomed the British to the bombing of 
defenceless towns; indeed, it looks as if our army had 
been induced to regard the successful bombing of dwell- 
ing-places as quite a normal form ef war. ‘‘ A total of 
sixteen and a-half tons of bombs were dropped on enemy 
villages,” says a message, apparently official, from India ; 
and in the case of British airmen no doubt care is taken 
that women and children are never killed when bombs 
are exploded on cottages and huts. Yet, though the 
“intelligence reports” of the R.A.F. indicate that 
“ satisfactory results” were obtained while the homes of 
Waziristan were being destroyed, we are not convinced 
that this official satisfaction is grounded on the fact that 
British soldiers refused to slay non-combatants; for 
we remember that when an airman during recent troubles 
in India fired on children coming out of school, it was 
pointed out that, from a height, it was really impossible 
to distinguish children at play from an illegal gathering. 


* * * 


Eneann’s brilliant victory in the second test 
match with the South African eleven does something 
to put English cricket back into a place which she may 
still lose, that is to say somewhere between Australian 
and South African cricket. Our best would seem to 
be definitely inferior to Australia’s. The eleven in 
South Africa is not quite our best, but it is a 
good match-winning team, and it ought to be definitely 
superior to its South African rival, which ranks well 
below a first-class Australian eleven. This question 
is still to be settled. But after the great issue of 
Thursday’s struggle there is hope. 


* * * 


THE monastio tradition of Oxford and Cambridge 
and the Puritan tradition of England have combined 
to produce the dogma that unless education is a hard- 
ship, a discipline, and a mental gymnastic, there is some- 
thing wrong with it. It is thus not surprising that 
we are a badly educated people. Lord Grey therefore 
does a service to education by pointing out the importance 
of pleasure in acquiring it. In his lecture at University 
College for the conference of educational associations he 
pointed out the need of two such pleasures—the 
pleasure of literature and the pleasure of nature. 
“‘Lord Grey has certainly shown me’”’ writes 
a correspondent) ‘‘ what the latter can be. I walked 
with him last spring through part of Surrey and Hamp- 
shire for a couple of days. Added to his knowledge of 
bird-life, he has a wonderful ear for bird-music and a fine 
expression in describing it. What with his delicate ear 
and justness of perception, and Lady Grey’s apprecia- 
tions and astonishing power of imitating bird-song, one 
felt what genuine pleasure lay in seeing and hearing 
birds. It is one of the most democratic of pleasures, for 
it costs nothing, and all can meet in it upon common 
ground. I hope that Lord Grey’s lecture will induce 
educational bodies to treat ‘ nature study ’ as something 
profitable in the training of citizens. Certainly it brings 
with it two desirable things—mental peace and happi- 
ness, and a wide outlook upon life, none too common 
to-day.”’ 
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Politics and Affairs. 


A PLEA FOR AN ANGLO-AMERICAN POLICY. 
Ever since the war the Allied Governments have con- 
tracted the habit of celebrating the New Year by meet- 
ing in Paris to decide that Germany must pay, and how 
she must pay it. It all began in January, 1919, when 
M. Clemenceau and Mr. George met to dictate the 
Treaty of Versailles, in which Germany had to agree to 
pay the whole cost of the war, and it was left to the 
Reparation Commission to say how she could do it. In 
January, 1920, they assembled again, and decided what 
proportion each Ally should receive of the payments 
when Germany should make them. In January, 1921, 
the Supreme Council met in Paris and decided that 
Germany should pay from £100,000,000 to £300,000,000 
annually, plus an additional tax on German exports, for 
forty-two years. By January, 1922, the total sum which 
Germany was required to pay had been reduced from 
£11,000,000,000 to £6,600,000,000, and, as it was 
already obvious that she could not possibly pay it, the 
Allies met, this time at Cannes, to consider her request 
for a moratorium. 

The bare recital of this series of New Year resolu- 
tions is, at the present moment, highly significant. It is 
now clear that the Reparation Conference, which has 
begun and practically ended this week in Paris, cannot 
have the same fate as its long line of ‘predecessors. 
Hitherto, Allied statesmanship, by a system of shams 
and compromises, has been content to establish 
conditions favorable to a gradual decomposition 
of German finances with an accompanying paralysis 
of Europe’s economic life, but has avoided any 
irrevocable step leading to rapid or sudden ruin. 
But all the time French policy has been pushing 
both France and her allies into a corner, and 
now at last M. Poincaré, with that rigid lucidity for 
which he is justly famous, has penned us all up and pinned 
us all down so tightly that it will be little short of a 
miracle if we escape without some violent and danger- 
ous action. From this position our own Prime Minister 
has constructed a way of escape. And now, at the last 
moment, there has come a gesture from America which 
puts it in Mr. Bonar Law’s power to take the only path 
open to a saving of the situation. 

The danger of the situation consisted, and still 
consists, in this, that the French attitude is so rigid 
that it leaves Mr. Law with hardly any means of positive 
action. Everyone except M. Poincaré agrees that 
Germany can at the moment pay nothing, and that there- 
fore the first essential thing is to grant her a real mora- 
torium and aid her to take those measures which will 
stop her financial disintegration. This is the basis of 
the British proposal. M. Poincaré will have none 
of this. He demands “sanctions and pledges,” 
and the inspired chorus of the French Press 
has never ceased repeating, with increasing bitter- 
ness, the rigid formula of the French policy: “No 
moratorium without pledges.’’ The formula conceals a 
policy which is a contradiction.in terms. The pledges 
which the French demand are not all of the same 
kind, but they must all have the same effect, namely to 
increase the financial disintegration of Germany and 
decrease her ability to pay. Some of them are “‘ terri- 
torial,’’ for instance, an occupation of the Ruhr, and 
these would be the most immediately disastrous, since 
they would probably lead to political as well as to 
economic upheavals in Germany. The sanctions which 
M. Poincaré alternatively proposes to apply in the Ruhr 
or Rhineland by French engineers and customs officers 





rather than soldiers are, of course, only thinly disguised 
‘* territorial pledges,’’ and must produce the same disas- 
trous effects. But the proposals to control forests, 
establish customs cordons, and levy taxes are of a slightly 
different kind. Their effect would be that France is 
taking back with one hand the moratorium she pretends 
to give with the other. 

So long as these demands are persisted in, Mr. Law 
is in a dilemma. His immediate answer is to put for- 
ward Sir John Bradbury’s scheme for placing the whole 
Reparation question on a sane footing. He has been 
met by the stone wall of M. Poincaré’s demand for 
sanctions and pledges, reiterated with a powerful anti- 
English bent, by almost the whole Parisian Press, and 
he either has finally to refuse them, as in effect he has 
done already, in which case M. Poincaré threatens to go 
on and take them by himself, or he has to give M. Poin- 
caré his sanctions and pledges disguised under some other 
name. In either case the pace at which Germany and 
Europe are travelling to ruin would be greatly acceler- 
ated. But now, at the last minute, the action of the 
United States Administration gives Mr. Law a chance 
of getting behind M. Poincaré’s stone wall. It is to be 
hoped that the Prime Minister will seize the chance 
offered to him with both hands. Mr. Harding and 
Mr. Hughes have at last intervened in the Reparation 
question with a proposal of the first importance. Mr. 
Hughes stated, in diplomatic but clear terms, that 
America invites the Allies to submit two questions to 
an international committee of financial experts: what 
amount Germany can pay, and on what financial plan 
she should be asked to pay it. If the Allied Governments 


“agreed to appoint such a committee, the United States 


Government would be willing that an American repre- 
sentative should sit upon it. This intervention gives 
Mr. Law the opportunity of forcing M. Poincaré to face 
a definite alternative to the whole policy of sanctions 
and pledges. If Mr. Law accepts the American sugges- 
tion and puts it to the French as a definite Anglo- 
American proposal, the objects of Poincaré’s policy can 
no longer be concealed. As Mr. Hughes himself said, the 
American proposal is based upon the view that the 
Reparation question is, or should be, purely an economic 
one, and that ‘‘ the fundamental condition is that in 
this critical moment the merits of the question as an 
economic one must alone be regarded.’”’ That 
admirably defines the basis of the British proposal 
on Reparations. And if M. Poincaré will not budge 
from his demand for sanctions and refuses to submit this 
economic question to the verdict of an unbiased economic 
tribunal, then he will make it clear to the whole world 
that the objects of French policy are not economic— 
namely, to be paid for Reparation as much as Germany 
is capable of paying—but political—namely, by military 
force to complete her subjection and maintain her 
weakness. 

If France refuses to consider either the Law- 
Bradbury plan, or such an Anglo-American pro- 
posal, supported maybe by an Anglo-French-German pact 
of *‘ security,” there is probably no means of preventing 
the execution of M. Poincaré’s programme. She 
would go on to occupy German territory, seize mines and 
forests, or still further disintegrate Germany by customs 
cordons. But she will have to go on alone. She will have 
signalled the final end of the Entente and the beginning 
of a complete isolation of France in the world. There are 
no limits, as history teaches, to the follies which clever 
statesmen can commit in international affairs “ for their 
country’s good ’’ ; but it is difficult to believe that French 
opinion would support M. Poincaré in so suicidal a 
course, if the two alternatives were plainly put before 
it. For the American proposal, if backed by the British 
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Government, provides the one remaining chance of a 
real settlement of the Reparation problem and of saving 
France herself from the economic collapse which, under 
present circumstances, awaits her as certainly as it awaits 
Germany. In the first place, once France showed that 
she was prepared to consider only the economic aspect 
of the question, to accept what Germany can in fact pay, 
and remove the incubus of occupations and military 
threats, then Britain could immediately make every 
concession and sacrifice with regard to inter-Allied debts 
which would relieve the French financial situation. 

There is a second consideration which perhaps out- 
weighs all others. It is a commonplace that the 
ultimate straightening out of Europe’s financial tangle 
is impossible without the aid of America. There are 
no illusions left among Americans as to the part which 
they are being asked to play for the second time in a 
decade for “saving Europe.” As a writer in an 
American paper cynically, but truthfully, puts it: 
“What the British Government wants the American 
Government to do is to permit or help the placing of a 
$1,500,000,000 loan in this country, part of which will 
be devoted to saving Germany end part to inducing 
France to refrain from ruining Germany.’’ There are 
no illusions in America on the European situation. But 
opinion has been steadily growing there that she should 
accept this part assigned to her. The present pr is 
the first tentative move of the Government in this direc- 
tion. The French Government will assume a terrible 
responsibility if they meet this advance with a refusal. 
* For it is improbable that it would be repeated before 
the ruin of Europe had been achieved. 





THE FLIGHT FROM CORRUPTION. 


‘The sole order of nobility which, in my judgment, 
becomes a philosopher, is the rank which he holds in the 
estimation of his fellow-workers, who are the only com- 

tent judges in such matters. Newton and Cuvier 
re themselves when the one accepted an idle 
knighthood, and the other became a baron of the empire. 
The great men who went to their graves as Michael 
Faraday and George Grote seem to me to have under- 
stood the dignity of knowledge better when the declined 
all such meretricious trappings.” —“ Life of Thomas H. 
Hualey.” Vol. II. Page 56. 

“We put the question to each Prime Minister in 
turn, whether he had been cognisant of any bargain or 
promise to the effect that an honor would be contingent 
on a contribution to the party funds. We received the 
answer that we expected, that they had not.’’—From the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Honors. 


Nor the Labor Party only, but all parties, and we may 
add all men of “ honor,” owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Arthur Henderson for the action he has taken over the 
report of the Royal Commission on the traffic in titles and 
other distinctions. Consider the position. During Mr. 
George’s Premiership the scandal of the sale of honors 
had grown to such dimensions that it was no longer pos- 
sible to resist the public demand for an inquiry. Inquiry, 
however, was just the thing that the late Government did 
not want, for the simple and sufficient reason that, like 
Swift’s recital of the details of Celia’s toilet, it was too 
nasty a business to talk about. So the past in which 
all these nasty things happened was set aside, and the 
Commission were asked to suggest to our Prime Ministers 
and party managers a more decent method of behavior 
in the future. In other words, they were told to say 
as little and do as little as they conveniently could. On 
this hint they acted so thoroughly that but for the 
timely intervention of Mr. Henderson, we have no doubt 
that with a pious opinion or two the whole matter would 
have been brought to an edifying and empty conclusion. 
But Mr. Henderson was not to be stalled off. He insisted 





on the calling of all the living Prime Ministers, 
Patronage Secretaries, and Party Managers. Most of 
these gentlemen attended, were questioned, and gave 
the answers that the Commission (and everybody else) 
expected of them. They were asked if to their know- 
ledge they had sold honors in exchange for contributions 
to party funds. They protested with one accord that 
they had not. The “Morning Post’ says, with its 
accustomed bluntness, that the Commission disbelieved 
them, and they certainly acted as if they thought the 
answer a disingenuous one. Doubtless they reflected 
that a man who does a shady thing does not usually 
exert his mind to discover the meaner agents by which 
he does it. But in any case, the evidence of the existence 
of a traffic in honors proved far too strong to be set 
aside. ‘‘ No doubt,’’ said the Commission, there were 
persons who could properly be described as ‘‘ touts ’’ for 
these transactions. These persons might, it is true, 
act without the “authorization ’’ of the people who pre- 
pared the Honors Lists. But the Commission could not 
deny that if these gentlemen were oblivious of “ touts,” 
as the flower may be oblivious of the pollen-bearing bee, 
they were in urgent need of the fertilizing thing which 
the ‘‘ touts ’’ brought. This was money. And the money 
came. It came to Mr. George, in particular, and from 
him lately descended on the constituencies in a refreshing 
shower of agents, triumphal processions, and other 
spreaders of the light. 

Still Mr. Henderson was unsatisfied. He insisted 
that it was not enough to establish a pretty clear infer- 
ence that Premier A and Premier B, in profiting by a 
party fund so recruited, was conniving at a corrupt 
practice which he should have sternly discounten- 
anced. In so serious a matter, so “grave” an “ abuse ” 
in the nominations to honors, there should be proofs. 
Therefore the “ touts” ought to be called, and not only 
the touts but the people they had approached. Here 
the Commission drew back. They were satisfied that 
the “advances” had been made, and the touts could 
tell them no more. Moreover, they wished to preserve 
the political honors, and the unconstructive Mr. 
Henderson wanted to destroy them. Therefore it was 
best not to explore the details of Celia’s toilet. Accord- 
ingly, unexplored they remain. 

Now if the Commission had drawn a satisfying con- 
clusion from their unsatisfying and evasive inquiries, 
the public might have agreed to condone their moral 
cowardice. But it seems to us that they have 
made a singularly feeble job of their grand 
opportunity to cleanse our public life of a grievous stain. 
Their recommendations are not merely inadequate: they 
show a very imperfect sense of the evil of the corrupt 
Honors List. That was by no means confined, as the 
majority suggest, to honors which were in name political. 
It was a characteristic of Mr. Lloyd George’s lists that 
they were largely composed of “ business’? men unknown 
to political fame, save for a casual and unauthenticated 
voucher of some service to charity or social organization. 
The war profiteer, the self-advertising ‘“ bounder,’’ 
came cranking in. Another special feature was the 
glorification of the conductors of the worst Press in 
England, who to-day occupy a kind of Latin Quarter 
in the House of Lords. Such were the means which Mr. 
Lloyd George used to consolidate his political power, and 
to fill the coffers of the Coalition. 

How is this system to be put an end to? The 
Commission make the rather shameful admission that 
Prime Ministers are not to be trusted. So they propose to 
hem in these doubtful characters with a Committee of 
three members of the Privy Council, who are to viser 
the Prime Minister’s recommendations, be furnished 
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with his reasons and with some clue to the origin of the 
“honor,” and to receive from the Patronage Secretary 
or the Party Manager an assurance that nothing hangs 
to the nomination in the shape of a direct or an indirect 
payment to party funds. Now we do not say that there 
is here no guarantee against abuses of the Honors List. 
A thoroughly scrupulous and high-minded Prime 
Minister will, no doubt, be gravely moved to rid 
himself of this immoral encumbrance, and to us? 
in a conscientious spirit the method of escape 
that the Report opens out to him. But 
inasmuch as the whole evil arises from the supposed 
exigencies of the party system, it is too much to expect 
that the adherents of that system, whether Privy Coun- 
cillors or no, should labor might and main to set it right. 
Each Prime Minister will appoint his own Committee ; 
and what, we may well ask, is the Georgian standard of 
a Privy Councillor? Moreover, the Commission have been 
singularly unfortunate in suggesting that when there is 
a conflict between this Purity Committee and a less pure 
Prime Minister, the King should be “ informed ” of the 
difference. The King, we know, is the “ fountain of 
honor.’’ But the responsibility for recommendations 
for honors, as for other acts of government, rests with 
the Prime Minister. What, then, is the King to do 
when his Prime Minister insists on maintaining his 
appointment, and he, on grounds of “ honor,” disagrees 
with him? Defy the Constitution, or submit? Each 
alternative is bad. In fact, the present King did, in a 
notorious case, protest against a nomination to the Privy 
Council, only to be told, significantly, that the gentleman 
held an important position in the party in power. 

The fact is that there is only one way out of the 
mire of this scandal, and that is Mr. Henderson’s. The 
official Honors Lists must, we suppose, stand, though of 
late years they have been grossly overloaded. But Mr. 
Henderson is right in suggesting that the political, 
or the pseudo-political, honors should go. They are the 
fountain of the secret party fund, and the secret fund, 
maintained by corruption (that is to say, by the elevation 
above their fellows of unworthy or little worthy men, 
who pay their footing to the House of Lords or the 
inferior Orders and dignities), is not only, as we have 
often maintained, the Achilles’ heel of Liberalism ; it 
is the root of snobbery, the source of low or merely 
vulgar ideas of public service, and the barrier to an 
equalitarian State, no less tham to a truly aristocratic 
one. It remains a singularly satisfymg fact of our 
history that nearly all the men to whom Englishmen 
unhesitatingly apply the word ‘‘ distinguished ’’—the 
best names in politics, in science, in poetry and philo- 
sophy, nearly all the names in history, and all the names 
in fiction—lived and died commoners, to carry on unim- 
paired the tradition of work for the love and the 
joy of it. The Labor Party has now resumed this tradi- 
tion, and has thereby opened a new moral attraction to 
all those who cherish the two ideals of nobility and 
democracy, and hope to reconcile them. Willy-nilly, 
the Liberal Party will have to come to the same conclu- 
sion. If the congregation wants the gospel, it alone, and 
no heretic or hireling, must pay for it, as an act of faith, 
and in sight of the whole body of believers. 





THE COMMUNIST CAMPAIGN IN ENGLAND. 
We fear that the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ must have given 
a good many of its readers some bad nights in the course 
of the last week. There is about the schemes for Com- 
munist propaganda which have come intw its possession 
such an air of thorough and businesslike management as 





to give the plan the appearance of an extraordinarily 
alarming device—at first sight. Certainly, if a handful of 
clever and determined men were able to effect a revolu- 
tion by organizing the most skilful arrangements for 
propaganda and penetration, the Communist plot would 
be a real danger. Nobody denies that there are some 
good heads in the movement, or that the Party at one 
time or another has had a certain amount of Russian 
money at its disposal, or that it is, like all similar move- 
ments, whether the Fascisti or the Ku Klux Klan, 
heartless and unscrupulous in its methods. 

But there is one serious obstacle to the success of the 
paper scheme of revolution on British soil, and it is the 
British character. There is a very significant admission in 
the report published in the “ Morning Post.’’ The writers, 
a Commission of three members who were appointed last 
March to review the situation, remark that in the two 
years during which the Communist Party has been in 
existence ‘‘ there have been tremendous happenings 
of great revolutionary significance. . . . Yet in these 
two years with all these opportunities, and with the tire- 
less activities and energy of individual workers, the 
Party has made no real progress, either numerically or 
in terms of influence.”’ 

It is true that the report goes on to attribute 
this fact to the amateur methods that had been 
tried, and to present the experience as an argument 
for adopting a much more systematic and much 
more highly centralized organization. But that does not 
alter the important fact that at the time when the con- 
dition of the world was at ite maximum of confusion ; 
when the change from war to peace was being made, 


‘clumsily and painfully; when the power of custom was 


at its weakest, Communist preaching was a dead failure. 
It is too early yet to say that a situation equally favor- 
able will never emerge again, for we cannot set a limit 
to the folly of Governments. But this, at least, may be 
said. The war left a world in which men who had the 
power to impress themselves could appeal to the revolu- 
tionary or the impatient or the disillusioned temper in 
an atmosphere more favorable than at any time for more 
than half a century. Anybody would have said ten years 
ago that in Great Britain, with a million and a half unem- 
ployed workers, the most desperate counsels would receive 
a serious hearing. Working on this rich material of 
disappointment, misery, despair, and bitter idleness, the 
Communist Party has managed to put one member into 
Parliament, and even he is a Minority member. Why, 
the respectable electorate of 1847 did as much for Feargus 
O’Connor, who was elected for Nottingham in that year 
as the colleague of Walter of the-‘‘ Times,’’ was as fiery 
a portent as Mr. Newbold. 

The papers published in the “ Morning Post” dis- 
close a tremendously elaborate scheme fo: securing for 
the Communists “a responsible hold on the working- 
class movement.” England, Scotland, and Wales are 
to be mapped out, and there is to be a very complete 
network of committees and agents. The governing idea 
is that “every activity has its Leading Committee or 
directing authority, appointed by and subject to the 
Executive Committee, which supervises the actual work 
and gives day-to-day instructions (not general instruc- 
tions) on what to do and what is the cozrect Parlia- 
mentary line to follow.”” “The Communist Party of 
Great Britain is a section of the Communist Inter- 
national and is bound by its decisions.’’ The Executive 
Committee will lead and direct these activities from 
London, and arrangements must be made for any Com- 
munist in the provinces who would be useful on the 
Committee to live near London. Each member of the 
Executive would be in charge of one department of the 
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Party’s activities ; he would be helped by a Leading Com- 
mittee, who would receive the reports of the groups and 
members engaged on that particular work, and so would 
be in a position to advise the Executi e and to pass on 
the Executive’s decisions to those concerned. “In this 
way we should be able to combine the Party’s activities 
in the Trade Unions and Trade Councils and local Labor 
Parties, in the workshops or the Local Government 
bodies, in general propaganda, &c., and so bring them 
on to a uniform basis and make the Party a single fight- 
ing force under single leadership.” One novel feature 
of the scheme is that it recognizes that “the prole- 
tariat ’’ with which the Party is to concern itself first is 
found not only in political clubs and trade unions, but 
on the playground and in athletic clubs. It therefore 
proposes to treat sport as it treats local government 
or trade union politics, and to send its emissaries into 
the football clubs. We may thus expect to see some day 
a man who is an “ International”’ in two senses, and to 
find a famous English half-back whose club subscription 
is paid from Moscow. 

This ingenious scheme is apparently coming into 
operation now. The ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ informs us that 
the Central Authority is in existence, and that district 
Party Committees are being set up this month in specially 
selected industrial areas. There are two difficulties in 
the way which will strike most people at once. Men 
and women who are possessed by a real spirit of 
fanaticism will surrender their liberties to some despotic 
body like this Central Committee, which is to take its 
orders from Moscow. We had an illustration of that in 
the organization and life of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union. But are there enough of such 
people to make an effective controlling force in all the 
bodies? The W.S.P.U. did not try to penetrate all the 
Local Government bodies and the Trade Unions, the 
Trade Councils and Co-operative Societies, and the foot- 
ball clubs of Great Britain. All it had to do was to 
enlist a comparatively small body of people who were 
prepared to slap a policeman or blow up a wayside 
railway station according to order. Our experience of 
strikes and of industrial disputes does not encourage the 
view that it is easy to get the active, thinking type of 
Englishman or Scotsman to accept too much dictator- 
ship. The Communists who find their way into these 
various bodies will not in these days prove quite as 
amenable to discipline as this paper scheme expects. It 
may be easy enough in Russia for people to give orders 
in Moscow, knowing that their agents and committees 
will put their own ideas in their pockets and do quietly 
what they are told. But it is not quite the same thing 
for Mr. Palme Dutt, Mr. Inkpin, and their friends to 
tell people in Swansea, Manchester, or London what 
they are to do on each occasion, when ‘‘ the day-to- 
day instructions ’’ conflict with the views of the Com- 
munists on the spot. It is true that all Party workers 
are to have six months’ training before they are 
accepted. But there are limits to the power of training 
to alter people’s characters, and there is generally a not 
inconsiderable element of the old Adam in the revolu- 
tionary type. We think it may prove that the sporadic 
efforts of the individual workers, which led to such dis- 
appointing results, are not inferior in all respects to the 
efficiency of this tempting mechanism. 

The second difficulty is evidently apparent to the 
authors of this scheme. When an Englishman or a 
Scotsman finds himself on a committee or a governing 
or deliberating body of any kind, he has a way of coming 
to identify himself with it and of contributing to its 
success. Nothing is more striking than the change 





which comes over the most violent and irreconcilable 
kind of man, worker or employer, when he is sitting on 
a constituted committee or a local council or any other 
body on which he rubs shoulders with men of very 
different views. Half the difficulties of life are over- 
come by this habit. The Communist reporters are well 
aware of it :— 

“ The Communist on a Local Government body must 
learn to use his situation in order to sharpen class con- 
flicts ; to master all the powers of procedure of the body 
on which he sits, in order to push them to the limit and 
to break them when a good issue can be raised ; to beware 
of thinking of himself as a member of the body on which 
he sits, responsible for its work, afraid of bankrupting the 
municipality, and instead to think of himself only as an 
agent of the workers’ struggle in the camp of the 
enemy.’’ 

It is obvious that if the next few years are wasted, 
if no serious attack is made on unemployment, poverty, 
and squalor, the workers of the country may prefer any 
arrangement to the system under which their sufferings 
would seem to be inevitable and irreparable. But when 
we contemplate all that is implied in the successful 
operation of the scheme which the “ Morning Post ”’ has 
published, we are less impressed by the ingenuity of these 
revolutionaries than by the character of the difficulties 
that confront them. 





A London Biarp. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

I suppose there is only one thing to be said about 
the crisis in France, so far as our politics is concerned, 
and that is to give France to understand as clearly as 
possible that the Prime Minister has with him the whole 
country, and all the parties, to the Left or to the Right 
of the Chair, and that this is the first time since the war 
that the nation has been so aligned. That is by no 
means the case with political France. What is in power to- 
day is Nationalism, and French Nationalism, like all the 
other Nationalisms, contains within itself the seeds of its 
own decay. And there are other forces. It is notorious 
that M. Loucheur is absolutely opposed to M. Poincaré. 
A few days ago this remarkable man spoke for three 
hours in the Chamber, amid applause from the Left and 
the Right, in exposition of a policy diametrically 
opposed to Poincaré’s. With him are probably 
Briand and Barthou, and, in a different line of 
opposition, Tardieu. In finely marked distinction from 
Poincaré, again, stands the moderate Liberalism of men 
like Philippe Millet. Poincaré’s struggle, therefore, is 
for himself. It is not even certain that he has the sup- 
port of the President, his old ally. And then comes in 
the Bonar Law situation. Se long as his tactlessness 
merely confronted Mr. George's anti-Gallicanism, it was 
always possible to say “It’s only Lloyd George.’’ But 
Mr. Law is England. British statesmanship and British 
economic policy now come definitely into the field, not 
against France, but indubitably against Poincaré. 


“THE pigeon-shooting continues, in spite of our 
thunder,’’ writes a well-known visitor to Monte Carlo 
to me, ‘‘ and the place is crammed in confusion of our 
prophecy.’’ Such is life; but it is just as well for the 
public to know that the most explicit statements were 
made on behalf of the Administration of the Casino, 
by a man entirely competent to offer them, that the 
pigeon-shooting was to cease, and that this pledge has 
been callously broken. What has happened? Plans for 
a pigeon-shoot were opened up just across the French 
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border, and the early assurance concerning this enter- 
prise was that it was intended to seclude this vulgar 
‘‘ sport,’’ and thus mitigate its grosser affront to the 
eyes, the ears, and the natural feelings of British 
visitors to Monte Carlo. I don’t know what has 
happened to this enterprise. If it goes on, there will be 
two pigeon-shoots instead of one. It is more likely that 
it was merely a mask, and that now the pressure of 
indignant sentiment has been relieved, and the Prince of 
Monaco, who hated the pigeon-shooting, is dead, the 
gross practice on the front is simply resumed. That, it 
may be said, only shows what modern pleasure-seekers 
are like. True; but if I had been an administrator of 
that elusive Société des Bains de Mer, I think I should 
have tried to make a more tactful provision against the 
wrath to come. 


How we change! I suppose an old Londoner is 
broken in to dullness, and for that reason is a trifle 
shocked as he watches the riot of pleasure-taking that 
has succeeded it. What strikes one is its forced 
character. Take the now recurring New Year’s 
carnival. It is an expensive West-End frolic, and I 
should have thought that with so much downright want 
abroad, ordinarily ‘‘ nice ’’ people would have deemed it 
out of character. But what concerned me was the sight 
of the people in the streets. Their faces—especially 
those of the girls—showed a kind of ravening appetite 
for they knew not what, so only it were a form of 
excitement. There was nothing much to see—a few 
glittering sky-signs, and a rather silly imitation of 
carnival customs in sunnier and maybe happier lands. 
But I found myself wondering what these people would 
be doing if the great wheel that ground them out 
so much food and pleasure were suddenly to stop—as, 
indeed, if we do not mend our political thinking and 
doing, it may one day do. ’ 


I recEIVE with pleasure the handsome volume 
recording the 130 years during which the “ Observer” 
has lived as a newspaper. I say “lived,” for while 
the new journalism contrives to destroy all that is fresh 
and individual in the world of newspapers, the 
‘“‘ Observer ’”’ remains a triumphant survival. Perhaps 
that is because it has had excellent proprietors ; but still 
more, I imagine, because it possesses a very unusual 
editor. Mr. Garvin is a journalist whose track cannot 
be missed ; it lies all through the broader paths of our 
profession. In the two precious qualities of breadth 
and generosity he has rarely had his equal; and he 
stands almost alone in the diversity of his interests, 
and the concentrated keenness of his pursuit of them. 
For this reason the ‘‘ Observer ’’ is never dull, the mind 
behind it being so fresh and answering so fully to the 
stimulus of the hour and the opportunity. Vivat/ 


As an old passenger on that best of sea-boats, the 
‘* Baltic,’’ I was interested to hear the account of her 
doing nearly 400 miles in a single day of the Atlantic 
voyage in the midst of the storm-period. A friend who 
crossed with her on such a journey described to me how 
she did it. All through the trip, the *% fiddles ’’ were 
never once in use. In fact, they were so obsolete as to 
have been ‘‘ lost ’’—no one seemed to know where they 
were. The only precaution taken was to sprinkle a little 
water on the table-cloths in the dining saloon, so that 
if the bottles or the plates chanced to slip a little in a 
‘* sea,’’ they need not slip far. But let the wind blow 
as it listed, a large and merry company never failed to 
gather at the dinner-hour. Not that the “‘ Baltic ’”’ 








plunged blindly ahead. About six waves out of seven 
were negotiable—that is to say, the vessel rode over 
them. When the seventh came along, the vessel slowed 
down, and went over instead of through it. The result 
was that without making as perfect time as the midday 
Sunday express to Brighton, she contrived to circum- 
vent the Atlantic at its worst, much as if she were 
encountering an infrequent agitation of the Round Pond. 





I INTERVENE with diffidence in matters of the heart, 
so fragile and yet so tempting. Yet I venture a mild 
protest against the suggestions of the Radical Press that 
the Prince of Wales, if he marries, must (a2) marry an 
Englishwoman ; and (5) marry for love. Both things, 
the Prince is informed, are needful. And both assuredly 
are to be reconciled in a land which one poet after 
another (and who so skilled a judge?) has declared to 
be a dream of fair women. But there is that irregular 
beat of tho human heart. Supposing that the Prince 
loved wisely and well, and yet out of England. A thing 
to be faced, for Princes in fairyland seem to 
have the gift of wandering in their affections, and 
to reap their reward in the timely discovery of 
Paragons. So I am for freedom in these things. And 
even for abstention from an unnecessary accompaniment 
of agitated twittering about them. 


A WAYFARER. 


Lite and Wetters, 


LORD BALFOUR ON METHODOLOGICAL 
DOUBT. 


Lorp Batrour, in his Gifford Lectures, has been con- 
cerning himself, among other matters, with my views of 
scientific method in philosophy as set forth in my book 
“On Our Knowledge of the External World.’’ Un- 
fortunately, the reports which I have seen are obviously 
condensed, and do not always contain more than an 
indication of the grounds of his criticisms. Neverthe- 
less, the general drift can be gathered. Two separate 
questions call for discussion: first, the question of 
method, and secondly, the question of what is called 
““ neo-realism.’’ I shall take these in succession. 

The method of methodological doubt, which was first 
systematically practised by Descartes, is praised by Lord 
Balfour, who does not disagree with the general maxims 
which I have suggested for carrying it out. But he says 
that in practice the method is exposed to two dangers: 
it may be used (a) perversely, or (6) inconsequently. It 
is used perversely if it is used to discredit all knowledge 
and produce complete scepticism. It is used inconse- 
quently if it is used with partiality, to discredit beliefs 
which the critic dislikes, but not to discredit those which 
he happens to like ; in short, when the critic allows him- 
self to pick and choose. Lord Balfour does not accuse 
me of perversity, but does accuse me of inconsequence. 
(This is something of a relief to me, as I am more accus- 
tomed to the charge of being perversely logical.) He 
says, ‘‘ There is no consistency in Mr. Russell’s prac- 
tice ’’; for instance, I find fault with Euclid and with 
the idealistic mystics, but am too kind to science and 
common sense. ‘‘ Mr. Russell’s language,’ he says, “‘ is 
sometimes ambiguous and sometimes wavering, which I 
attribute to ‘his timorous use of his own method” 
(“ Glasgow Herald,” December 2nd). “Our intuitions 
are sometimes good and sometimes bad. No suggestion 
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is forthcoming as to how the bad are to be distinguished 
from the good.”’ 

The question of how to distinguish ‘‘ good ’’ from 
“bad ’’ intuitions is one which I have discussed re- 
peatedly (e.g. “ Mysticism and Logic,” pp. 12 ff.). The 
general line that must be taken is clear. We find our- 
selves, at the outset of our critical scrutiny, with a 
number of beliefs, which differ inter se in two respects: 
(1) the intensity of our belief, (2) their consistency or 
inconsistency with other beliefs. Belief is obviously 
capable of degrees : there are some things about which we 
feel absolutely certain, while there are others about 
which our conviction is faint and wavering. Among 
our strongest beliefs is the principle that two mutually 
inconsistent beliefs cannot both be true. Now the 
beliefs of common sense, taken strictly, are not all 
mutually consistent. Hence we are compelled, in the 
course of our critical scrutiny, to give up some of the 
beliefs which we previously held. Which shall we 
abandon? Two obvious criteria suggest themselves. 
We shall be more willing to abandon a belief held faintly 
than one held strongly ; and, where one group of beliefs 
is inconsistent with another, we shall prefer to abandon 
the smaller group, if there is no marked difference as 
regards the intensity of our beliefs in the two groups. 
Besides these two criteria, which have to do with what 
should be accepted or rejected, there are others which 
have to do with the degree of credence which should be 
attached to doubtful matters. We may find that a 
whole group of propositions are mutually consistent, and 
not inconsistent with anything that we strongly believe, 
but, on the other hand, not deducible from anything that 
we strongly believe. If some of the propositions of this 
group command a faint degree of assent on immediate 
inspection, we shall accept the whole group in a tentative 
and hesitating spirit, the hesitation being capable of all 
degrees, from nearly complete certainty to nearly com- 
plete suspense of judgment. 

In practice, of course, many other motives operate. 
We attach more weight to beliefs which are common in 
the society in which we live, and to beliefs which seem 
likely to help us to gratify our desires. But in theory 
such motives are to be rejected. 

Applying the above criteria, it is evidently 
important for all of them that our knowledge, or rather 
our beliefs, should be organized into logical groups. 
A logical group is primarily a set of propositions which 
all follow from certain assigned premisses. In this sense, 
logic and pure mathematics form a single group; in 
relativity theory, geometry, electrodynamics and gravi- 
tation form a single group; and so on. When we are 
concerned with groups involving particular facts, as in 
any empirical science, the observed facts must, of 
course, be included among our premisses. It will often 
happen that the premisses of a group are not all equally 
certain—a notable example is Euclid’s axiom of 
parallels. In that case, we shall give a higher degree 
of credence to those parts of the groups which do not 
involve the less certain premisses. Again, it may happen 
that the premisses do not suffice to prove certain con- 
clusions, but do suffice to render them probable. This 
case arises whenever we use induction. In that case, 
the degree of credence we attach to a conclusion will 
depend upon its probability. 

In applying the method of methodological doubt, 
I have had the above criteria always in view, and I do 
not think that I have at any ‘point departed from them. 
When, for example, I criticize Euclid (in doing which 
I am merely repeating mathematical commonplaces), I 
do so, not on the ground tha his conclusions are false 





(which may or may not be the case), but that he is mis- 
taken in saying that his conclusions follow from his pre- 
misses. We are here in the region of logic, where 
certainty is easier to attain than anywhere else. Again, 
when I criticize idealistic mysticism, I am careful to say 
that I do not know whether its conclusions are true or 
false, but that its arguments can be shown to be invalid. 
This is again a question of logic. When, on the other 
hand, I am, in Lord Balfour’s opinion, too kind to 
science, that is because science is a logical group which 
organizes a very great number of our initial beliefs, 
and is not inconsistent with any belief which I held at 
the time when my scrutiny began. I allow that the 
mystic, who strongly holds primitive beliefs inconsistent 
with science, may be justified, from his point of view, 
in rejecting science. But when one man’s system is 
based upon the self-evidence of something which, to 
another man, seems not even probable, argument 
between them is impossible. 

There is, however, a point of great importance in 
connection with the truth of science, and it is a point - 
which brings me to my second topic, namely, “ neo- 
realism.’” I am not in the habit of calling myself a 
realist, and I think it doubtful whether my views deserve 
to be so described, but I agree on a great many points 
with the American school of ‘‘ new realists ’? whom Lord 
Balfour has in mind. Lord Balfour accuses this view of 
being one by which “science is rendered quite 
impossible ’’ (‘‘ Glasgow Herald,’’ December 13th). It 
seems that he has not read Dr. Whitehead’s three books 
on ‘‘ The Principles of Natural Knowledge,’’ ‘‘ The 
Concept of Nature,’’ and ‘‘ The Theory of Relativity,’ 
which are devoted to showing in detail how the theory 
in question is not merely compatible with science, but 
the only one so far proposed which is compatible with 
both physics and psychology. 

It would seem that Lord Balfour, like many others, 
confuses science with the metaphysics of scientific men. 
Science—at least physics—consists of equations known 
to have, at certain points, assignable relations to observ- 
able phenomena. When the truth of science is asserted, 
it is the truth (or rather the approximate truth) of these 
equations that is meant. As to what the quantities are 
that occur in the equations, we have great liberty of 
conjecture, limited only by their relation, now and 
again, to what can be observed. An electron, for 
example, is known as connected with certain occurrences 
that can be seen, and also as being connected with certain 
equations. Any theory which preserves the occurrences 
and the equations is compatible with physics; it is not 
in the least necessary to conceive an electron as common 
sense conceives a billiard ball. In physics as ordinarily 
imagined there is a distinction between appearance and 
reality : ‘‘ appearance ’’ is what we see when we are said 
to observe the electron, ‘‘ reality ’’ is the electron itself 
as what satisfies the equations of physics. 

The neo-realist wholly rejects this distinction. He 
suggests, as a possible simplification, that a piece of 
matter is not a single substance giving rise to different 
‘‘ appearances ’’ to different observers, but is merely 
a system of connected occurrences, including all those 
which older views would regard as ‘‘ appearances ”’ of 
the piece of matter in question. It is a question of 
mathematical logic to show that such a system can 
satisfy the equations of physics, and is therefore com- 
patible with the truth of physics. Lord Balfour has 
understood that, if a man in a train observes a moun- 
tain from which he is receding, the neo-realist allows 
reality to each of the successive aspects which, for common 
sense, the mountain presents. From this he concludes 
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that ‘‘ on the neo-realist view there are as many moun- 
tains as there are different appearances.” This, of 
course, is a sheer mistake. The mountain, on the neo- 
realist view, is the set of what before were its appear- 
ances; there is one mountain, just as there was before, 
but it is no longer a mysterious Thing-in-itself behind the 
appearances. The two views are exactly equally com- 
patible with physics, but the newer view is recommended 
(a) by the fact that it avoids a doubtful inference, (b) by 
the fact that it harmonizes better with psychology. This 
case illustrates an important general principle, namely, 
that, to find what is trustworthy in scientific laws, we 
must formulate them as abstractly as possible, with the 
smallest possible imaginative admixture. Only mathe- 
matical logic enables us to do this. Making possible the 
necessary degree of abstraction is one of the most 
important merits of mathematical logic. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL. 





“WROPT IN MYSTRY.” 


To most people there is something attractive in a secret 
society. Nearly all of us like a little mystery, and the 
belief that a secret society lies hidden- around us 
stimulates speculation and exercises those detective 
powers in which we all claim to rival the professional 
detectives. If we are privileged actually to belong to 
such a society, the pleasure is rather different, but 
largely increased. We are admitted to the inner circle, 
and no further investigation is called for, but the mere 
knowledge raises us far above our fellows, and we feel 
that we have become a thing apart, an object of interest 
to others, an unknown power, a hidden influence, a 
shrouded mystery, an embodied ghost. We experience 
the enjoyment of a criminal associating with detectives 
who suspect but cannot prove. No one wishes to stand 
quite plain and obvious before the whole world, and the 
secret society supplies a veil, a covert, or even a 
lurking ambush from which we may spring out upon our 
friends with devastating effect. What is more: the 
society gives a sense of close and plighted companionship 
with a selected and trusted few who are pledged never 
to betray us, and partnership in secrecy is always an 
agreeable sensation. ; 

So it is no wonder that secret societies are popular 
and numerous. All emblems of ritual, vestments, 
symbolic signs and decorations, or what Milton, perhaps 
rather harshly, called ‘‘ trumpery,’’ possess something 
of this attractive mystery ; and we may question whether 
such a society as the Freemasons, for instance, could 
have held together even for a century, much less from 
the time of King Solomon, as they claim, but for the 
secret oath, the ritual of initiation, and all the 
symbolism of aprons, scarves, and other vagaries. But, 
at first sight, it must seem strange that secret societies 
of one kind or another should be especially popular and 
numerous in the United States, where the Star-spangled 
Banner floats proudly over the Home of the Brave and 
the Land of the Free. For among the Brave and the 
Free one would have expected an open-hearted, open- 
minded existence devoid of those secretive combinations 
that we used to associate with the suppressed and 
enslaved populations struggling for freedom under the 
tyranny of the Tsars. And yet we are told by American 
writers themselves, even by such minutely exact writers 
as Mr. Sinclair Lewis, that perhaps in no other country of 
the world are secret societies so frequent or so powerful. 
These ‘‘ Elks,’’ ‘‘ Beavers,’’ ‘‘ Buffaloes,’ ‘‘ Bull- 





Mooses,’’ ‘‘ Crocodiles’? or whatever else they call 
themselves (for they appear to select some indigenous 
animal as a kind of totem) seem to have become almost 
a necessity of life in America’s scattered towns and 
cities. They are as common as Clubs in London, and 
what distinguishes them from the usual secret societies 
of the Old World is that they are fashionable rather 
than disreputable, safe rather than dangerous, envied 
rather than suspected, and so far from revolutionary 
that they claim to support Law and Order, often with 
extreme violence. 

Why Americans should be especially prone to this 
sort of thing we cannot be sure. It may be that there 
is still something a little primitive or pioneer about their 
nature, and the temperament of backwoodsmen finds 
relief in delicious secrecy and law-supporting outrage. 
In the midst of the monotony and dullness represented 
in Main Street and Zenith City, we can well imagine 
how gladly the inherited instincts of the rude and hardy 
settlers who cleared the untouched forests, or of the 
cowboys who still linger on the films, must yearn for a 
touch of adventure, of an excitement surpassing the 
tea-party, or a secrecy more unusual than an intrigue 
with a stenographer or manicurist, such as tempted 
Mr. Babbitt. Or may we say that, as all boys rejoice 
in pirate ships and bandit gangs, there is something in 
American education that keeps maturity still a little 
boyish, a little childlike? Someone has said that the 
test of education is the power of judging evidence, and 
that is a power in which large numbers of Americans 
appear rather deficient. Think of America’s innumer- 
able impostors! Think of her exuberant quacks in 
medicine, psycho-analysis, religion, and divine revela- 
tion! Think of their lucrative disciples! In what other 
land could quacks hope so to flourish and abound? How 
infinitely gullible many Americans appear to be! How 
destitute of what Matthew Arnold meant by criticism! 

But, it may be said, all these pursuits are harmless 
pastimes ; some devices must be contrived to relieve the 
dreariness of Main Street and Zenith City; those 
“Elks”’ and “ Bull-Mooses”’ and Billy Sundays may 
be called the smoking flax of the human spirit, and we 
have no right to quench it. That is all very well. Let 
us grant that even the maniacs and charlatans who can 
draw crowds and accumulate wealth in America, end 
then come over here to instruct us in the practical uses 
of pills and theology, fulfil the same function as our 
conjurers for the diversion of idle people. It is 
a different matter when we read that the Ku Klux Klan 
has designs on our country, and has even appeared 
among us. For what is this Ku Klux Klan? In 
England we are probably most familiar with it through 
the film called ‘‘ The Birth of a Nation,’’ which was 
apparently created as propaganda for the Klan. In its 
second part we are shown the Klan in all the glory of 
its ‘‘ regalia ’’--the white nightgown or shroud of 
mystery, enveloping the horseman to the feet, the white 
mask with black slits for the eyes, the high peaked white 
cap, like adunce’s. So disguised, the Klan is seen gallop- 
ing through town and country in pursuit of lascivious or 
murderous negroes who abuse the rights they have 
won in the Civil War, and must be “‘ kept in their 
places ’’ by the pure-bred, white American. That was 
the origin, and its alleged purpose, coupled with 
the horrifying ‘‘ regalia ’’ and the ludicrous but strik- 
ing name (probably derived from an ignorant form of the 
Greek word for “ circle”), rapidly attracted adherents. 
After some years of activity in the persecution of negroes, 
however, it lay dormant until it was lately revived by an 
enthusiastic Methodist parson named William Joseph 
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Simmons, who had a genius for ritual and jargon. He, 
as the second father of the Klan, extended its activities 
beyond the suppression of negroes to the persecution of 
Roman Catholics, Jews, all aliens, and the advanced 
political thinkers and working people who in America 
are called Radicals. The Rev. W. J. Simmons, however, 
appears to have been ‘‘ kicked upstairs ’ with the present 
of a comfortable house in Atlanta (costing £6,000), a 
large and growing income, and the proud title of 
“ Klemperor.” The real directing spirit is now the 
‘‘ Imperial Giant,’’ Edward Young Clarke, who was the 
first to discern the enormous profits to be extracted from 
a public equally gullible and bloodthirsty. As 
““ Imperial Wizard ”’ he has appointed a dentist named 
H. W. Evans ; as ‘‘ Imperial Klaliff ’’ or vice-president, 
a Mr. F. L. Savage; and as ‘‘ Imperial Klabee’”’ or 
treasurer (a very important office), a Mr. H. C. Mont- 
gomery. ‘These form the Kloncilium or Cabinet, but 
there are other Imperial officers called the ‘‘ Klazik ’”’ or 
second vice-president, the “ Kligripp”’ or secretary, 
the “ Klokard ” or lecturer, and the “ Imperial Kludd ” 
or chaplain, surely a Minister of second importance only 
to the ‘‘Klabee.’’ The present Kludd’s name is the 
Rev. C. A. Ridley, and he must be a very interesting 
person. 

Besides the Kloncilium there is a Klonvokation or 
general assembly, and the whole of the States are divided 
into ‘‘ Realms ’’ or ‘‘ Domains,’’ each in charge of a 
‘‘ Dragon ’’ (formerly called ‘‘ Goblin’’) who has 
a King Kleagle and any number of ordinary Kleagles 
under him. The Kleagles, besides swearing in new 
members of the Klan, enjoy the enviable function of 
taking each recruit’s entrance fee of Two Guineas, of 
which the Kleagle himself keeps 16 shillings, the King 
Kleagle 4s., the Dragon 2s, and the balance goes to the 
Imperial Klabee, who hoards the treasure at the White 
Palace on Peachtree Street in Atlanta. Each member, 
after taking the oath, continues to pay 6s. a month, a 
tithe of which also goes to the Klabee, and Mr. Frank 
Kent, who has been specially investigating the subject 
for the ‘‘ Baltimore Sun,’’ estimates the income of the 
Imperial Treasury from this source alone at £180,000 
ayear. Add to this the quota due from the entrance fee, 
the profits from the ‘‘ Searchlight ’’ paper, and the 
profit of about 15s. on each shroud of mystery, mask, 
and other ‘‘ regalia’’ sold from headquarters, and the 
annual income is estimated at well over a million dollars 
or about £250,000. The disposition of this luxuriant 
income seems to be shrouded in mystery, like the 
members of the Klan. The Klemperor Simmons and the 
Imperial Giant Clarke are reported, however, to live in 
a style befitting their ‘‘ klorious ”’ positions. 

As the “Times” correspondent in New York 
reported last week, the Klansmen (whom he numbers 
at hundreds of thousands) engage in such “ Klonversa- 
tions’ as the following: ‘“ Ayak,” “ Kia,” “ Nykar,” 
“ Kony,” “ Pag,’”’ which being interpreted means, “ Are 
you a Klansman?”’ “ Klansman I am,” “ Name your 
Klan and Realm,” ‘“ Klan One New York,” “ Password 
and Grip.”’ It would be all very well if the Klan con- 
fined itself to childish idiocy and commonplace swind- 
ling, but idiocy and swindling would not suffice to allure 
hundreds of thousands, even of Americans, to join its 
ranks. The Klan clamors for Action and Blood. Here 
is a “ Warning’”’ issued by the Klan last winter in 
Coalgate, Oklohama :— 


“ We are here in Coal County 500 strong. We stand 
for our churches. Officers of the law, do your duty and 
we are for you. Fail, and we are against you. We 
oppose Socialism and Bolshevism. We are 100 per cent. 
Americans. We are for White supremacy. We are for 
public free schools ’’ (1.e., no Roman Catholics). ‘‘ Agita- 





tors better clear out. 

and bootleggers, nit the hike” We vill m Re ye 

Blood won American freedom. Blood will preserve it 

if necessary.”’ ; 

In spite of the zeal here expressed for the churches, 
and in spite of the ministrations of Kludd Ridley, 
keeper of the Klan’s conscience, the Klan plays its due 
part in the lynchings, tarring-and-feathering, floggings 
of men and women, violent deportations from homes, 
and similar cruel amenities that serve to vary the 
monotony of American life and stir the torpid blood with 
memories of cowboy heroism and backwood adventures. 
After all, the Klan is but a symptom of the American 
temperament, and what else can we expect from a people 
that rejoices in the doings of the American Legion, still 
maintains the Espionage Act (our “ Dora’s’”’ ugly 
sister), and, four years after the peace, still holds over 
sixty Conscientious Objectors in gaol for various periods 
running up to fourteen years? to say nothing of the 
attacks on Socialists, ‘‘ Radicals,’’ and Industrial 
Workers of the World, the ‘‘ frame-ups,’”’ the declara- 
tions that all aliens are outside the law, the gangs of 
assassins hired to shoot down strikers, and the general 
mixture of fear and hatred with which authority 
regards working people in the Land of the Free. We 
hope that English people will at once declare that they 
do not want shrouded mysteries galloping about our 
lanes and adding a new abomination to existence. The 
Klan’s latest announcement is that in England and 
Europe it will spare the Roman Catholics. So 
considerate ! 





Metters to the Editor. 


A FINANCIAL PARADOX, 

Sin,—The recent discussion of the proposal to pay off 
Public Debt by means of a Capital Levy was most enlighten- 
ing, not through the establishment of any convincing 
arguments for or against the operation on its own merits as 
a fiscal expedient, but through its illumination of the position 
into which our established economic system has brought us. 
Productive industry and public fiscal policy are exhibited as 
chained to the shattered frame of private money-finance. 
The really effective block to the project is the conviction that 
its success would cause deflation, that is to say, a diminution 
of cash credits and consequently a fall of money-prices. 
The Bankers argued that the reduction of the National Debt, 
by diminishing the volume of Government I.0.U.’s available 
as securities for cash credits—the reversal, in fact, of the 
process of inflation pursued during the war—would neces- 
sarily entail such a fall. Private capital does not produce 
in the face of falling prices, for fear of having to sell its 
products for less than its outlay in materials and labor. It 
discharges its workmen rather. 

We are confronted, therefore, with the position (surely 
rather astonishing to the plain-thinking citizen) that if the 
State compounds with its creditors, and reduces part of the 
present transfer of income and purchasing power from tax- 
payers to tax-receivers, the mutual exchange of services 
within the community, which is wealth-production as dis- 
tinguished from profit-production, must be interrupted, and 
unemployment increased, not because the national income 
will have been diminished, not beeause the products would 
not have been marketable at the earlier money prices, but 
because to market them at the reduced prices which a mere 
contraction of commercial currency would be producing, 
would cause a money-loss to the capitalist go-between. 

There would have been no real modification whatever 
of the economic situation and its available energies. The 
raw materials, the commodities needed for the support of 
labor during production, are available in excessive supply ; 
the goods that could be produced are urgently needed—the 
building trade affords the most obvious and familiar illus- 
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tration—but the cash credits required to finance the busi- 
ness between its beginning and end would be withheld, or not 
even, when available, be employed in production, not 
because the national wealth has been diminished by one 
pennyworth, but because one set of citizens had liquidated 
its obligations to another, and the right to have part of the 
former’s income transferred to the latter’s pockets had been 
commuted. 

Imperfections in the functioning of our pre-war system 
of industrial finance, when it rested on its own proper and 
fairly stable gold-basis, have long been obvious, especially in 
the United States, where the system is more mature. But 
now that the war has substituted State credit and more 
or less inflated paper currencies for the metals which have 
so long served the world’s purpose as standards of value, 
that system throws out cancerous filaments to paralyze 
essentially sound operations of purely fiscal policy, and 
thrusts new provocatives of unemployment into the tor- 
tured vitals of industry. Who, before the war, would not 
have scoffed at such threats of disaster as involved in a 
policy of reducing our little National Debt of £650 millions? 
But now that finance is demanding the maintenance of an 
irreducible Government scrip currency of ten times that 
amount, it is a fact that we cannot afford to scoff at them. 
Fiscal economy, currency, and industrial finance having 
become thus entangled through the desperate makeshifts of 
the war period, the only sane thing for the nation to do is 
to insist that the State shall take up its end of the responsi- 
bilities in which it is now a partner with private finance. So 
long as the nominal unit of currency has, as now, no fixed 
relation to some standard commodity, we are running an 
engine with no governor and a broken connecting rod, and 
are at the mercy of such outrageously paradoxical situations 
as our attention has just been called to. We can say that £1 
means so many grains’ weight of gold, or so many bushels of 
wheat, or so much of anything else that can be found more 
convenient than gold as a norm for the correlation of the 
values of different commodities—which it is rather late in 
the day to look for—but it is idle to suppose that we can 
without disaster go on with a pound that is merely a frac- 
tional statement of probability, an estimate of the likelihood 
of an inflated currency being redeemed at par. 

Either, then, the State must devaluate currency, bilking 
all creditors of their happy anticipations of an increasingly 
valuable paper pound, or it must, if it cannot thus dis- 
entangle itself, come to the rescue of industry and production 
by addressing itself to the problem of financing industry on 
a basis of its productive efficiency and national need, and 
fix prices, without any relation to a material standard, to fit. 
That is an old and very persistent Socialist idea. The prior 
alternative seems more nearly within the range of practical 
politics.—Yours, &c., Sypney OLIviEr. 


SCIENCE AND OUR PENAL CODE. 

Sm,—At a moment when public opinion has been 
aroused to the barbarity of our penal system, may I plead 
yet once again the cause of Science in this connection? 

It is fatally easy when advocating the revision of our 
penal code to forget that the primary need in England is 
not amended laws, but the presence in Parliament of 
Scientific Thinking. There has been continual penal reform 
during the past half-century, but it has been carried out by 
a mind which, of all minds, has shown itself to be the least 
suited for so grave a responsibility. 

So long as the Puritan mind dominates public opinion, 
so long will our cruel penal laws reflect its cruel legal 
righteousness, the outcome of a fanatical ignorance of the 
facts of life, the careful study of which it wholly ignores 
in framing new laws, in a way more and more disastrous in 
its results. : 

Unconsciously, the Puritan legislator enters into an 
unholy alliance with the blackmailer and his abettor, the 
sensational Press, and under the egis of these three a moral 
terrorism is established of the most iniquitous nature, the 
possibilities of which are only beginning to be realized. 

The first step, therefore, for genuine reformers to take 
is to use every means in their power to get the scientific 
mental outlook represented at Westminster, and further to 
combat the strongholds of Puritanism in the name of Science 
and the Mind of Christ. 








For long ages the Puritan has masqueraded in the 
borrowed garments of the Christian, proclaiming himself to 
be the mouthpieee of God—and like his prototype, the 
Pharisee of old, he has steadily opposed himself to the Mind 
that shines light into the world and seeks to save mankind, 
not judge and torture it. There can be no greater cause on 
earth than to aid in the enthronement of the mind of Science, 
and in the rescue of the human soul from the icy spectre of 
Puritanism. And in proportion as Science and the Mind of 
Christ ascend to authority, so will the idea of God as a 
punitive judge yield to the belief in God as an all-wise 
physician and friend of mankind—a belief which will be as 
far-reaching in its effects ultimately, as has been the previous 
idea of God as an Avenging Judge.—Yours, &c., 

Artuur R. L. GARDNER, 
British Chaplain at Ostende. 
Royal Phare Hotel. 


VITA DONUM DOMINI. 
Sm,—I want to add my voice to the many that have 
already, in your columns, protested against death sentences. 
There is no one of us who has not at one time or other 
stamped upon the soft wax of mental life the first easily 
obliterated impression of a criminal thought. The criminal 
deed is but that fatal setting up in type and printing on the 
page of the outer world, before which we have stopped short. 
Let us be merciful to-day to two not so very unlike any 
two of us. The apparent logic of “a life for a life” is no 
logic: it is a non sequitur: punishment is irrelevant always. 
If we loved the sinner, while hating the sin, punishment 
would be abolished: to drag these tortured people to the 
gallows is to hate the sinner and repeat the sin.—Yours, &c., 
Marcaret M. Raprorp. 


GERMANY AND REPARATIONS. 

Str,—On December 16th, in your article “ Peace or 
Pledges?” you write that in its last Note, which was rejected 
by the Allied Premiers without discussion, “the new German 
Government made, for the first time from the German side, 
a definite series of propositions for a real settlement of the 
Reparation question.” I should like to point out that as far 
back as May, 1919, the German Government made a very 
definite offer, which, had it been accepted, would have 
created a better atmosphere in Europe, would have removed 
the latent fear of a fresh war of revenge at some future date, 
would have resulted in the Allies (particularly the French 
and Belgians) having some actual cash available for repara- 
tion purposes, and would have prepared the ground for 
general economic reconstruction. 

Proposals were made in this offer for the issuing by 
Germany, on certain conditions, of bonds, repayable in instal- 
ments, to the amount of 100 milliard gold marks (£5,000 
millions). There is no evidence that the proposals, which 
were very precise and detailed and were published in 
English, French, and German, were ever considered by the 
Allies. 

The next German offer was the one made by Dr. Simons, 
on March Ist, 1921, at the first Conference of the Allies in 
London. Dr. Simons’s proposal amounted to the payment 
by Germany of a total sum of £1,500 millions, exclusive of 
the German deliveries to date, and involved the floating of 
an international loan. The offer was summarily rejected by 
the Allies. 

On April 26th, 1921, the German Government made a 
further attempt, in its Note to Washington, to suggest a 
scheme which would be acceptable to the Allies. This Note 
proposed payment by Germany, in instalments spread over a 
number of years, of a sum of which the gold value at that 
date was £2,500 millions. This offer, which was carefully 
and precisely drawn up, and was reckoned by experts outside 
Germany to represent the full maximum that Germany could 
perform, if not more, was not considered at all—Yours, &c., 


Cartes Ropen Buxton. 
London, N.W. 


LORD FARRER ON RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 

Sir,—Lord Farrer’s argument against Railway National- 
ization is not very convincing. Owing to breakdowns on 
British and French privately owned railways, his son misses 
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the direct connection to Interlaken at Belfort, and travels 
by a detour vid Basle, for which the Swiss State Railway 
charges him 10fr. 50. 

What is wrong or unfair about this? Why should a 
Swiss Railway, whether private or national property, be 
expected, owing to breakdowns on English and French 
railways, to carry passengers by other and longer routes 
than those by which they were booked? If a Swiss booked 
to London vid Newhaven, and the L.B.S.C.R. experienced 
a breakdown, say, at Beauvais, would the S.E.C.R. be 
expected to convey him to London vid Dover or Boulogne 
without extra payment? 

Lord Farrer asks for “some better reason”’ for State 
ownership of our railways. I venture to suggest one of 
several reasons. At the recent election, both my Liberal 
and my Tory opponent denounced this proposal on the 
familiar grounds that it would certainly involve “hordes of 
fresh officials,” “further waste of money,” and so on. Yet 
the New Year begins with a grouping of our railways which 
gives us four instead of 120. The results are 102 directors 
in lieu of over 1,000, a corresponding reduction in the rest 
of the staff, and a saving, according to Sir Eric Geddes’s 
estimate of £25-30 millions! If four railway systems instead 
of 120 mean this, further savings, apart from other benefits, 
might reasonably be expected if the four railways were 
replaced by one State-owned railway, run by the State in 
the interests of the whole community and not of private 
shareholders.—Yours, &c., 

KE. N. Bennett. 


YOUNG LIBERALISM. 

Srr,—Your article entitled “Has Liberalism Anything 
to Say?” in the issue of December 23rd, undoubtedly repre- 
sents the opinion of a large number of Liberals, and 
certainly all the younger and more vigorous supporters of 
the Party. 

Those who believe that the adoption of Liberal principles 
would do more to improve the existing conditions in England 
and throughout the world than Toryism of either “ Tran- 
quillity” or “Diehard” variety, or Labor, moderate or 
extreme, must be very dissatisfied with the half-hearted 
advocacy of Liberalism, and timidity in approaching present- 
day problems, exhibited by the leaders of the Party. Ata 
time when the need of a really progressive Liberalism, 
applied to questions of the moment, among which Unem- 
ployment and Industrial Organization are prominent, is 
greater than it has ever been before, this state of ennwi is 
nothing less than a calamity. 

In seeking a remedy, an examination of the recent 
history of the Labor Movement ig helpful. Who can doubt 
that the success achieved by that Party at the General 
Election was due, to a large extent, to the activities of the 
1.L.P., which has been so powerful a driving-force, particu- 
larly during the years since the war? Its policy may have 
tended to extremism at times, and been subject to the 
moderating influence of the Labor Party as a whole, but it 
has, nevertheless, generated an invaluable spirit of enthu- 
siasm, initiative, and progress in the ranks of political 
Labor. 

An organization with as firm a belief in Liberalism as 
the I.L.P. has in Socialism could do much to restore the 
Liberal Party to a dominant position in politics. I do not 
wish it to be thought that I suggest any further division 
in our already broken ranks. A movement on the lines I 
have in mind would endeavor to form, in addition to a central 
organization, branches in the constituencies, which could 
co-operate with the existing local associations, specially 
during elections, while maintaining an independent attitude, 
and, when necessary, providing helpful criticism. 

Surely a number of keen Liberals of the more virile 
section are willing to attempt a revival of live Liberalism 
on this basis! I am but one of the thousands of younger men 
who would rally to such a cause, and be only too willing to 
do everything in their power to build up a successful and 
efficient organizations.—Yours, &c., 

H. Cour EpcGett. 


ST. PAUL AND LAODICEA. 


Smr,—I think it can seldom happen that a reader has 
such ample opportunity for exuberant and unholy enjoyment 





as is afforded by a reference in Mr. Murry’s excellent and 
entertaining review of George Saintsbury’s “ Scrap Book,” 
on page 522 of last week’s THE Nation anpD THE ATHENZUM. 
The twelfth line of his fourth paragraph attributes the 
authorship of the Apocalypse by inference to St. Paul. Draw 
a straight line from page 522 to page 523 and you will find— 
again on the twelfth line—the authorship discussed seriously 
and a choice offered, on the authority of Bishop Gore, among 
the saints named John. 

. Perhaps it is as much this curious coincidence as the 
attribution to St. Paul of the denunciation in “The Book of 
the Revelation of St. John” which interests one; but it is 
also interesting to notice how easy is an error respecting 
authorship, even to a careful, discriminating, and able 
critic. If Mr. Murry had the time and inclination it might 
interest him to see that whilst St. Paul does refer—in his 
epistle to the Colossians—to Laodicea and its people, his 
psychological appreciation of them is rather at odds with 
St. John’s. May I add that this is an additional element 
in one’s perverse enjoyment of an error into which I do not 
believe Mr. Murry could have fallen had the authors in 
question been, say, De Quincey and Hazlitt?—Yours, &c., 


H. F. Norman. 
Dublin. 


{Is Mr. Murry so far wrong? St. Paul’s joint admonition 
to the Colossians and Laodiceans hardly suggests a very 
flourishing state of religion in either community.—Ep., THE 
NaTION AND THE ATHENZUM.] 





Poetrp, 


AT THE RUSSIAN BALLET. 


THE young man is clasping the hot hand of his pink- 
bloused sweetheart ; 
The jujubes that his earnings have purchased 
Clog her teeth ; 
His left knee and her right knee are in contact ; 
But his heart is baffled and afraid. 
On the boards good-humored ladies 
Perk and preen, 
Exquisite and precise, in patch and powder. 
The curious cries and movements 
Of these ladies 
Draw from the pink-bloused sweetheart 
An angry commentary. 
She cannot comprehend 
How anyone in possession of his senses, 
Having once seen the piece, 
Could come again. 
“ Silly, I call it. Silly. 
Oh, it isn’t half silly! ’’ she mutters. 
‘*Wellnow...” 
She snorts and swallows jujubes, 
Hot in the face. 
And every time she snorts 
(Indignant at the cries and movements of the ladies, 
At the grotesque and outré gestures 
Of bewigged old waddling men, 
At the extravagantly rhythmed pattern 
Of servants dressing the dinner-table 
In time with the orchestra) 
The young man stirs, 
And murmurs 
In her ear, distressedly, 
“* Tt’s in the olden days; 
You don’t quite understand— 
I tell you, Edie, it’s in olden times. 
It isn’t half all right.” 
But he is baffled 
And afraid. 
He has loved his Edie; 
But he loves Goldoni too. 
She doesn’t understand. . 
Susan Mires. 
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The Week in the itp, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

Tur fate of Europe hangs in the balance at Paris. Mr. Bonar 
Law has submitted a plan which on the whole is as cordially 
approved by City experts as it is indigrantly rejected by 
French politicians. At the moment of writing, success at Paris 
seems almost beyond hope; yet in financial circles there 
is a wholly illogical reluctance to believe that complete 
failure, with its terrible consequences for Europe, will actually 
result. If the British plan could have been taken as a serious 
basis for a fresh and candid exploration of all the avenues 
leading to possible agreement, something at last might have 
been achieved. But 99 per cent. of that hope has been killed 
by M. Poincaré. 

Neither the anxiety about the Paris discussions nor the 
Turkish development has quite succeeded in preventing a 
cheerful beginning to the New Year in the Stock Markets. The 
extreme ease of monetary conditions, customary in the first 
week of the year, acted as a stimulus to the gilt-edged 
market, and the House as a whole was infected by the live- 
liness there displayed. Of course, the feature of the week 
on the Stock Exchange is the initial quotation of the new 
Home Railway Stocks, to which I make further reference 
below. Oil shares remain dull, but tea shares are strong, 
and there is some inquiry for favorites in the rubber share 
market, on the strength of the rise in the raw material. 
Among industrials Courtaulds have again been the centre 
of speculative activity. 


Nine Montus’ ReveNvE aND EXPENDITURE. 

The Treasury’s statement of public revenue and expen- 
diture in the first nine months of the current fiscal year 
appears on the face of it to be so satisfactory that some 
critics are talking of a large Budget surplus and lower 
taxes this year. On the other hand, Mr. Bonar Law, in a 
Christmas speech at Glasgow, warned his hearers that the 
Government would have a struggle to balance the Budget. 
I should suggest that taxpayers would avoid disappointment 
if they paid more attention to the. Prime Minister’s forecast 
than to those of optimistic critics. It is true that the nine 
months’ figures are far more satisfactory than was expected. 
For this period there is a surplus of £13 millions as compared 
with a deficit of £60 millions in the corresponding period of 
last year. Almost the whole of the Chancellor's estimated 
reduction in expenditure for the full year has already been 
realized ; while of the estimated decline in revenue less than 
half has yet taken place. Arrears of Excess Profits Duty 
have dried up altogether as a source of revenue, and herein 
Budget critics are justified in their forebodings. Also sales 
of surplus Government stores are far less productive than 
the Chancellor expected. But if it had not been for these two 
failures, revenue would have nearly reached last year’s level. 
Considering the bad economic times, the productivity of 
Customs Duties and the Income and Property Taxes is 
remarkable. So far, so good; but the last quarter of the 
year has a disconcerting way of upsetting all forecasts ; and 
this year in particular we have to remember two or three 
special factors. The large Income-Tax collections that are 
about to be made will be on the basis of 5s. in the £, instead 
of 6s. in the £ this time last year. Nor can it be forgotten 
that substantial supplementary estimates will probably have 
to be faced for relief of unemployment, activities in the Near 
East, and other serious contingencies. Certainly, the nine 
months’ figures appear to hold out the promise of a Budget 
surplus; but when all the factors I have mentioned are 
weighed up, I do not think taxpayers will be wise in forming 
any firm expectations of important-tax-relief in 1923-24. 


Bankers’ CLEARINGS. 

The figures of the total amount of bills, cheques, &c., 
passing through the Bankers’ Clearing House each year 
afford some guide to financial and commercial activity. The 
grand total just announced for 1922 is £37,161 millions, or 
over £2,230 millions greater than in 1921. This increase is 
not unexpected, for 1921 included a long period of excep- 
tional inactivity due to the great coal stoppage, and Stock 
Exchange business has substantially increased in the last 
twelve months, whilst, at the same time, there has also 





been some slight improvement in the liveliness of trade and 
industry. 

The report accompanying these figures always contains 
interesting information. This year it bears tribute to the 
amazing extent to which the cheque has been adopted in this 
country as the medium of payment and exchange. It was 
calculated by Lord Avebury in 1865 that only 2.7 per cent. of 
the total amount paid, into a bank took the form of notes and 
coin. In 1922 this percentage reached the extremely 
low figure of 0.7 per cent. It is only in America, as the report 
points out, that any corresponding evolution in the use of 
currency based on credit can be found. There is nothing 
comparable to it in any other country of Europe. 


Tue Year’s Rise in Security Vawurs. 

The relapse in security prices which took place in 
November and December may, to some extent, have obscured 
the memory of the great rise in the earlier part of the year. 
Special interest, therefore, attaches to the authoritative 
calculations made by the “ Bankers’ Magazine” with regard 
to the movements of representative security prices in 1922. 
During 1922, according to these calculations, the aggregate 
market value of 387 representative securities rose from 
£5,393 millions to £6,105 millions—a gain of £712 millions 
or 13 per cent. The aggregate market-value figure reached 
its height at £6,209 millions at the end of October, and the 
reaction of the last two months of the year reduced it by 
over £100 millions. The “ Bankers’ Magazine” divides these 
387 representative securities into two classes: (1) Fixed- 
interest stocks; (2) variable dividend securities. The rise 
in the former was 11 per cent., and in the latter 17} per cent. 
during 1922. The net gain in the case of British funds was 
nearly 12 per cent., but home and foreign railways provide 
the most remarkable figures. Twenty-eight British railway 
ordinary stocks recorded an aggregate rise in market value 
equivalent to nearly 55 per cent., while an advance of nearly 
60 per cent. is chronicled for twenty foreign railway stocks. 
A few weeks ago I gave a table showing how widespread 
and substantial had been the rise in industrial shares. This 
point is brought out by our contemporary’s figures, For 
instance, “commercial or industrial shares” rose by 34.3 
per cent. ; gas stocks by 34.7 per cent. ; iron, coal, and steel 
shares by 27.7 per cent. ; tea shares by 28.3 per cent. ; ship- 
ping shares by 18.2 per cent., and so on. Oil shares, with a 
drop of 19.4 per cent., are a melancholy exception. These 
figures mean that the average investor has seen his capital 
appreciate substantially in 1922, while the rise in investment 
stocks has, of course, a very favorable bearing on the balance 
sheet and dividend prospects of bankers and other large 
holding institutions. 


Tue New Rartway Stocks. 


On Tuesday the very large number of old Home Railway 
Stocks disappeared from the list and were replaced by the 
comparatively few new stocks of the four companies into 
which, by the process of amalgamation and absorption, more 
than sixscore of British railway companies have been 
merged. Stockholders who have not followed in detail the 
terms of the various amalgamations may be puzzled at first 
to find out how they stand. Roughly speaking, it may be 
said that the quotations of the néw stocks represent (at the 
moment of writing), in most cases, at least the equivalent of 
old values, for the market opened strong in tone. But it 
should be noticed that the new stocks have been quoted 
ex dividend, whereas the dividend declarations are not yet 
out. We shall have to wait for a week or two to see how 
prices in this new market settle down. For the first week or 
two some excitement is likely to prevail. Many holders, who 
bought at comparatively low prices, are asking whether the 
time to sell has arrived. The answer is that, where a large 
profit is shown, it is usually wise to take it, and that the 
present case is no exception to a good rule. Those who are 
greedy to obtain the uttermost farthing of capital apprecia- 
tion may prefer to wait and watch closely the market move- 
ments of the next week or two. 


L. J. R. 
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The World of Hooks. 


A man of honor and renown in the third quarter of 
the eighteenth century was William Gilpin, M.A., 
Prebendary of Salisbury, over whose numerous works 
Oblivion hag scattered her poppy. He expounded the 
New Testament, discussed ‘‘ Moral Contracts,’’ lec- 
tured on the Catechism, was an authority on prints, 
wrote ‘“‘ Three Dialogues on the Amusement of Clergy- 
men,’’ and several other works on what the country 
looked like. These are ‘‘ Forest Scenery,’’ ‘‘ Pic- 
turesque Remarks’’ on the River -Wye, the Lake 
District, and the Highlands, ‘‘ Observations on the 
Coasts of Hampshire, Sussex, and Kent, relative chiefly 
to Picturesque Beauty,’’ and ‘‘ Observations on the 
Western Parts of England,’’ also relative to P.B. 

* * + 

Waar precisely the Rev. William Gilpin meant by 
“amusing ’”’ is not altogether clear. In ‘ Forest, 
Scenery ’’ he speaks of dawn as ‘‘ a pleasing, progressive 
light, dubious and amusing,’’ the road from Guildford to 
Godalming, again, is ‘‘ amusing,’’ while the views of 
the Medway near Upnor Castle are ‘‘ rather amusing 
than picturesque.’’ One remembers Gilbert White’s 
‘‘ amusing ”’ swallows, and the term must have meant 
something like agreeable to a refined, cultivated, 
elegant, and discriminating taste; in other words, to 
Mr. Gilpin’s. ‘‘ Amusing,’ however, was on a very 
much less dignified and exalted level than “ pic- 
turesque,’’ and just as Jason went in pursuit of the 
Golden Fleece, the Knights of the Round Table 
of the Holy Grail, Herodotus of good stories, 
Heuen-Tsang of Buddhistic relics from China to 
India in the seventh century, and Japhet of a Father, 
so the Rev. William Gilpin, north, south, and west, 
went in search of the picturesque. By elimination, one 
may at least arrive at a notion of what types of land- 
scape were assuredly not picturesque. Commons, for 
instance, were “‘ tiresome,’’ and Romney Marsh was 
“the most disagreeable face of country that can well 
be conceived.’’? Our Crusader got as far as Bodmin in 
Cornwall, ‘‘ a barren and naked country in all respects, 
as uninteresting as can well be conceived,’’ and he went 
no further west because he heard it was worse. The 
wild heathlands of Studland and Poole Harbor were 
‘a barren, flat, unpleasant country; nothing, 
under the idea of landscape, can be more disagreeable,’’ 
and chalk cliffs by the sea were ‘‘ disgusting ’’ because 
of their ‘“ blank, glaring surface,’’ their ‘‘ zigzag 
edges’’ adding to the ‘‘ disagreeableness of their 
appearance,’ Overgrown paths were “ unlicensed,’’ 





and a hard edge of near distance ‘‘ exceedingly dis- 
gusting.’’ Anything bare and wild and primitive was 
obviously ruled out. 


* * * 


On Salisbury Plain, still roamed (as he mentions) 
by the great bustard, he was caught in two minds; it 
was a little more than amusing and somewhat less than 
picturesque. On the one hand, the antiquity of Stone- 
henge appealed to him, as antiquity did appeal to the 
eighteenth century, though he had no idea that it was 
probably a sacrificial temple of the aboriginal Iberians, 
one of the most ancient of all religious cultures. 
On the other hand, there were no “ effects’’ in 
the plain; it was ‘‘ undecorated,’’ and suffered from 
want of ‘‘ accompaniments.’”” Mr. Gilpin liked 
his nature comfortable and well furnished by a sub- 
limated Waring & Gillow. He was a virtuoso in land- 
scape. Of one scene in Devonshire he writes :— 

“The whole is so beautiful a piece of nature that if 


it were placed in an improved scene it might be made, 

with very little art, to unite happily with the highest 

style of decoration.” 
But ‘‘ improvement ’’ did not mean patching up a ruin 
for a mean, utilitarian object, and he condemns such 
vandalism with the vigor of a Morris, though in terms, 
weighty and sonorous, that the brusque William could 
never have achieved :-—— 

“When a man lets loose his depraved taste, his 
absurd invention, and his graceless hands on such a sub- 
ject as this, where art and nature united cannot restore 
the havoc he makes, we consider such a deed under the 
same black character in matters of picturesque beauty 
as we do sacrilege and blasphemy in matters of religion.” 

Gilpin is really a unique figure in the relation of litera- 
ture and landscape, because he applied exactly the same 
standards to natural beauty which Chesterfield did to 
the etiquette of conduct and a modern bibliophile does 
to choice editions and bindings. He valued and 
appraised natural phenomena and the countryside as a 
Reynolds picture, or gallery of pictures, on an extensive 
scale. 
* * * 

GitsertT WaHiTe was likewise an ‘‘ admirer of 
prospects,’’ and the style of these contemporary divines 
conforms to the expression of the day’s urban literature, 
though Gilpin pontificates and White never does. In 
treatment they were as far apart as Blake from them 
both. It is generally assumed that the eighteenth century 
disliked what we mean by poetry ; what it really despised 
as an offence against taste were facts, particularities, 
concrete detail, spades as spades. It was the most 
un-matter-of-fact age in our literature, and its passion 
for generalities and abstract terms permeated Gilpin 
and was lost upon the heretic White. What Gilpin 
enjoyed was a pictorial grouping or composition of 
rounded, park-like scenery at a proper distance, with, if 
possible, a hardy ruin or castle to elevate the whole. 
That was the Picturesque, a sort of visual abstract in 
terms of vegetation and outline. It is not surprising 
that he averted his fastidious eyes from a naked heath— 
to admire it would have been as ill-bred as for a poet to 
speak of the finny tribe as fish. If you lived in 1775, 
and were a man of taste, you spoke of flowers neither 
as a host of golden daffodils nor as a collection of 
Vareissus pseudo-narcissus, but as a floral display. 


H, J. M. 
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Short Studies. 


THE ROUND-UP. 
Ir began at 3 a.m., the hour at which one’s vitality is 
proverbially at its lowest. 

It was six weeks since we had last been raided by 
the Republicans. The household was sleeping peace- 
fully when the familiar knocking at the door, which we 
had almost forgotten, broke ominously once more on the 
stillness of the night. I turned on the light and awaited 
developments. In due course Maria, the parlormaid, 
attired in a mackintosh over her nightgown, presented 
herself, according to precedent, at my bedside, 
announcing in sepulchral tones that the house was 
surrounded with men. 

** What do they want this time? ’’ I inquired in a 
resigned voice. 

“* T’m sure I couldn’t say,’’ replied Maria, ‘‘ they’re 
Free Staters.”’ 

** Free Staters!’’ I exclaimed; ‘‘ at last, our 
deliverers!’’ For weeks we had been awaiting their 
arrival, rapturously anticipating the end of the forcible 
Republican occupation of our premises, the com- 
mandeering of our provisions and our property. 

“* You can open the door at once. I am delighted to 
see them. Tell them I will be down in a minute.” 

Maria, who is a determined Republican, left the 
room with an air of outraged indignation. I was glad 
of an opportunity at last of putting her in her place. 
I had always told her the day of reprisals would come. 
All the same I wished it hadn’t come in the middle of 
the night, and as I put on a fur coat and tidied my hair, 
I found myself marvelling at the strange unresponsive- 
ness of one’s attitude towards anybody who delivers one 
from anything at 3 a.m. in a hard November frost. 

Ashamed of my ingratitude, I put all the enthu- 
siasm I could muster into my greeting of the officer 
awaiting me in the hall. 

** IT am delighted to see you,’’ I remarked politely, 
but untruthfully. ‘‘ Won’t you come in? What can I do 
for you? ”’ : 

He was a tall, gaunt, dilapidated-looking youth, 
and before replying to my fervent welcome, he lighted a 
cigarette. . 

‘Have you any Irregulars concealed on the 
premises? ’’ he inquired aggressively in a strong Belfast 
accent. 

‘* Not at the moment,’’ I replied, decidedly nettled 
at his manner; ‘‘ if you had come some weeks ago you 
would have found plenty concealing themselves on the 
premises. I am not in the habit of concealing them.” 

“‘ This place has a bad reputation,’’ he remarked, 
looking at the ceiling. 

‘* For what? ’’ I inquired. 

‘* For harboring rebels,’’ he replied. 

‘* If you call harboring rebels having your house 
forcibly occupied by armed men, then no doubt the 
reputation is justified,’’ I replied indignantly. 

‘‘T shall have to search the premises,’ he 
announced 

‘“‘ You can search the outbuildings as much as you 
like,’’ I said. ‘‘ There are no men in this house at all.’’ 
I opened the hall door. ‘‘ The gardener has the keys of 
the outhouses. He lives over the garage in the yard.”’ 
Fortunately he seemed to consider my word sufficient 
guarantee, for he passed out of the open door and was 
swallowed up in the blackness of the night. I returned 
to bed, wondering how much Maria had heard of our 
conversation. 

The next morning when I came down to breakfast 
T rang the bell. 

“ You’ve forgotten the milk,’’ I said to Maria. 

‘‘ There isn’t any,’’ she replied; ‘‘ the cows have 
not been milked. Jerry was arrested last night.”’ 

T was completely taken aback, but the sight of 
Maria’s triumphant face had a steadying effect on my 
outraged feelings. 

‘* Surely Dan could have milked them,’’ I remarked, 
without the slightest display of emotion. 





‘* Dan was arrested too, and Mike and Mickeen— 
everybody’s gone,’’ said Maria, flouncing dramatically 
out of the room. 

I drank my coffee black, and repaired to the kitchen, 
where I found the cook twisting her apron into knots. 

‘“‘ Shwept, the whole lot, every mother’s son of 
them,’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ It’ll be the women next; 
consecration camps, same as in the African war, and 
everyone dyin’ of fever— ”’ 

‘““ Don’t be ridiculous,’’ I said, ‘‘ the kettle is 
boiling over. It must be a mistake. They’ll all come 
back in a day or two.” 

‘“‘ Never,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ it’s shot they’ll all be. 
Mrs. Sweeny and Mrs. Moynihan have been waiting to 
see you since eight o’clock—the poor things, it’s crazy 
they are about Jerry and Dan.”’ 

In the servants’ hall the two mothers were sitting 
in front of the fire, rocking themselves backwards and 
forwards. 

““ Oh, God! me poor innocent boy,’’ cried Mrs. 
Sweeny, ‘‘ him that never done anything but milk your 
Ladyship’s cows, and go to Mass on Sundays, and help 
his poor old mother.”’ 

I tried in vain to console her. 

“‘ They’Il shoot him for sure, the bloody murtherers,”’ 
she wailed ; ‘“‘ the Black-and-Tans were gintlemen com- 
pared to the likes of them.”’ 

““ Angels they were,’’ exclaimed Mis. Moynihan. 
“* Never once did a Tan come near me house or even look 
at one of me boys; while last night didn’t hundreds of 
them blashted Free Stagers break in and bring away 
me poor innocent Dan that never did a thing to anybody 
in all his life, and didn’t they steal his rifle and all his 
bullets into the bargain? ”’ 

“‘ Then he had a rifle? ’’ I remarked. 

“ Of course he had a rifle,’’ said Mrs. Moynihan. 
“ Sure all the boys around have them, but never once 
did he fire it, not even in all the fighting he’d been in; 
the quietest boy in the world is Dan, and never one to 
kill or murther.”’ 

‘“* A bit of the railway line they found in the field 
behind the house,” sobbed Mrs. Sweeny; ‘‘ tearing up 
the railway they said Jerry was, him that niver went 
within a mile of it.’’ 

‘* How did the bit of the line get into your field? ”’ 
I inquired. 

“‘ Indeed and I couldn’t say, it must have been 
some bla’guard put it there. ‘I swear to God I’m 
innocent,’ said Jerry, and never a lie did he tell in his 
life, whisha God help us,’’ wiping her eyes in her shawl. 

‘* What are we to do about it all? ’’ I asked, when 
finally their sobs and laments showed signs of abating. 

*‘ If your Ladyship will go to town and see the 


Gineral Commanding,’’ suggested Mrs. Moynihan, “‘ a_ 


word from yourself would get them off.’’ 

“ T don’t think it would have any effect,’’ I replied. 
‘‘ T don’t know the General, and this army isn’t like the 
British Army.”’ 

‘* Ah, sure, that was the fine army,’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Sweeny, ‘‘ and all the Ginerals in it brothers and 
cousins to your Ladyship, and the Captains and the 
Colonels that’d be staying here in the house, the 
innocent crayturs, fishing in the river and going off with 
their hurly sticks in the motor-car to the golf links, with 
no thought of war or murther in their hearts.” 

‘* Let Erin remember the days of old,’’ I suggested. 

‘* Ah! thim were the grand days,’’ lamented Mrs. 
Moynihan. 


* * x * * 


, 


It was five miles to the town, and every motor and 
horse and trap having been long ago removed by the 
Republicans, I had to cover the distance on foot. 

‘‘ T want to see Brigadier-General Malone,’’ I said 
to the sentry posted outside the Hall, the windows of 
which were protected with sandbags and library books, 
for which so different a destiny had been anticipated by 
the late Mr. Carnegie, to whose munificence the erection 
of the building had been originally due. 

‘‘Tom,’’ shouted the sentry, ‘‘ find the Brig. 
There’s a party wants to see him.’’ , 
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There are few things I resent more than being 
alluded to as ‘‘ a party ’’; but the five-mile walk had 
broken my spirit, and I collapsed meekly on a bench in an 
otherwise empty room, while a diligent search was made 
for the “ Brig,’’ into whose presence I was eventually 
conducted. He was a tall, hatchet-faced youth, with a 
war-worn expression; but, unlike my visitor of the 
previous evening, his accent was of the South and his 
manner sympathetic. Seating myself in the chair he 
offered me, I stated my mission. 

‘* All of the men you mention were examined this 
morning,’’ he replied; ‘‘ their explanations were ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. We have reliable information 
that Sweeny is responsible for a great deal of the damage 
done to the railway line, a portion of which was found 
in his field, while arms and ammunition were found under 
Moynihan’s bed.”’ 

“‘T don’t mind so much about Moynihan and the 
others,” Isaid. ‘‘ I can do without gardeners for a day 
or two, but you really must let out Jeremiah Sweeny. 
I have three cows waiting to be milked. You have taken 
not only all my men, but every available one in the 
neighborhood. The cows must have someone to look 
after them.’’ 

‘* Sweeny has a bad record.”’ 

‘* There are others with worse.” 

** We must put a stop to this sort of thing.’’ 

‘* When I tell you that my motor, two horses, and 
four bicycles have been stolen ; that several of my trees 
have been cut down, and all my onions and apples taken ; 
that I have been raided seven times and have had armed 
men coming for meals to my house for months, you will 
perhaps understand that I am even more anxious than 
you to bring this business to an end. But it won’t help 
matters in the least if, in addition to my other losses, my 
three cows are dead by to-morrow.”’ 

As Brigadiers go, he was of a type previously 
unknown to me. But he was Irish—in other words, he 
was human. . 

My journey home on a horse-car, with Jerry seated 
triumphantly on the other side, was in the nature of a 
Royal progress. 

The Sweeny family, i gather, are dedicating what 
remains of their existence on earth to prayer and inter- 
cession to Heaven on my behalf. 

Mrs. Moynihan, on the other hand, regards me 
coldly when I pass her on the road. Every day she goes 
to watch Dan through the railings, peeling potatoes for 
his captors’ dinner, inside the barbed-wire entanglements 
surrounding the Carnegie Hall. 

E. 8S. G. 








Reviews. 
MR. CHESTERTON THE POET. 


Ths Ballad of St. Barbara, and Other Verses. 
CHESTERTON. (Palmer. 7s. 6d.) 


By G. K. 


As ever, Mr. Chesterton’s verses are eminently readable. 
They start with a rush, go with a swing, and end with a 
snap. He waves his sword ; we hear it whistling through the 
air; we have a sense of corpses all around, heaps of corpses, 
headless dragons, giant snakes giving a last expiring heave 
to their venomed tails, all those agreeable things which 
Mr. Chesterton himself sums up for us as— 


‘** Blast of the beauty of sudden death,” 


and on top of the slaughtered pile, to which every monster 
in the books of heraldry contributes portions of his dis- 
membered anatomy, G. K. C. in “a glory of gules and gold,” 
and a feather as big and bright as a rainbow in his hat, 
pointing with his dripping sword, like Sir Sidney Smith 
at Acre in the picture, towards ——. 

The truth is, alas! that we are not quite sure what he 
is pointing to; but we can guess that there is a castle or a 
cave, and in it a fair lady languishes, and at the gate, with 
two shaving-brushes full of the lather of fury issuing from 
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his nostrils, and a scaly, bloodshot eye, is the Ultimate 
Dragon of All. But all we know for certain is that if he is 
to be nobbled, Sir Gilbert will nobble him. 

It is all great fun ; there is a tremendous noise. Horses 
gallop, bugles blow— 

‘*Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum . 

Et tuba terribili tonitru taratantara dicit.’’ 
It is like the last act, the general mélée, as it was called, of 
the old Military Tournament at Olympia. First, there was 
Cleaving the Turk’s Head. Sir Gilbert has cloven it. 
Whether there was Breaking the Jew’s Harp, we cannot 
remember. Anyhow, Sir Gilbert has broken it. He has 
butchered the Bogey, harnessed the Hippogriff, lassoed 
Leviathan, murdered the Minotaur—there is nothing to be 
done, except for us to shout “Hurrah!” 

“Hurrah!” then. It is all tremendous fun; and Sir 
Gilbert enjoys it more than anybody. He cannot help him- 
self. Even when he is trying to make our flesh creep, he does 
it with such zest and gusto that our flesh is wreathed in 
smiles instead :— 


“Ceesar hath made a treaty 
With the moon and with the sun, 
All the gods that men can praise 
Praise him every one. 


There is peace with the anointed 

Of the scarlet oils of Bel, 

With the Fish God, where the whirlpool 
Is a winding stair to Hell, 


With the pathless pyramids of slime 

Where the mitred negro lifts 

To his black cherub in the clouds 

Abominable gifts .. .” 
And, after all that, we feel inclined to say “ How jolly!” 
even at the risk of becoming the next Dragon on Sir Gilbert’s 
list. Let him blow his bugle and shake his sword. We 
refuse to take him more seriously than he takes himself. 
His verse gives him away. He is simply enjoying himself. 

If he were not, then he would be one of the most unfor- 
tunate verse-writers that ever lived; he would be in the 
case of those rubicund men to whom no one can believe 
that a real misfortune may happen. The same fate which 
has overtaken Mr. Chesterton the poet is that which he once 
so brilliantly diagnosed in Swinburne. There is a conflict 
which cannot be resolved between the robustious movement 
of his verses and the nature of the sentiments which the 
verses are supposed to utter. The mutual repudiation is 
incessant; it is also engaging. “Don’t listen to him,” 
says the sentiment; ‘Can you believe that?” asks the 
In what we might call “A Rollicking Doleful 
Lament by Mr. Chesterton over the Decay of Medieval 
England” he roars us like any sucking dove :— 
‘* Tt is you [that is us] who have made no rubric for saints, no 
raiment for lovers, 
Your caps that cry for a feather, your roofs that sigh for a 


ire ; 
Is it's dream from the dead if your own decay discovers 

Alive in your rotting graveyard the worm of the world’s 

desire?” 

* Truly, he makes a very good report o’ the worm.” Somehow, 
in Mr. Chesterton’s company, he becomes an affable, intelli- 
gent, domesticated pet. The worm may be, like Cleopatra’s, 
an odd worm; but he is the nicer for that, and a rotting 
graveyard seems a cosy corner for him to curl up in. He 
reminds us, indeed—perhaps because his owner is so good 
at taming monsters—of that lobster whom Gérard de Nerval 
is reputed to have led through the streets by a green ribbon. 
When he was asked why he had chosen so unusual a com- 
panion, he replied: “Because he doesn’t bark; and he 
knows the secrets of the universe.’’ Mr. Chesterton’s worm 
is blood-brother to that lobster. 

Once more, it is all very jolly. For my own part I 
get more pleasure from Mr. Chesterton’s menagerie, his 
inexhaustible ark where “ the animals go in two by two,” and 
everything is rampant and gules, than I do from most 
contemporary poetry. He is, I believe, generous enough 
not to grudge me my delight; but in spite of that, I have 
moments of misgiving. Perhaps his poetry is meant to be 
something more than a game. Not always, I am sure; not 
often, I would dare to venture. But there are moments when 
it seems that Sir Gilbert wants to give over his usual occu- 
pation of Hunting the Bogey with a Big Stick, and to say 
something quite different. Then the trouble begins. For 
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we are so accustomed to his gesture that we can hardly 
credit a change of its meaning. And the case is made still 
more difficult for us by the fact that Mr. Chesterton cannot 
produce a gesture that is wholly new to startle us into a 
wholly new receptiveness. Even when we surmise that his 
intention is really solemn, there is a familiar slickness and 
gusto in his method of expression which prevents us from 
truly adjusting ourselves. When he is serious, it is his 
cleverness rather than his seriousness which impresses us. 
For instance, in the first verse of the poem which serves this 
book as epilogue :— 

‘Do you remember one immortal 

Lost moment out of time and space, 
What time we thought who passed the portal 
Of that divine disastrous place 
Where Life was slain and Truth was slandered 
On that one holier hill than Rome 
How far abroad our bodies wandered 
That evening when ovr souls came home? —— 
What we admire, what we cannot help admiring, is the 
technique, the mere verbal skill of verse which is a single 
sentence, a single breath, finishing pat, with its complicated 
rhymes perfectly dovetailed. It is, like Mark Hambourg’s 
playing of the piano, too good to be true. Yet no sooner 
have we passed the judgment than we feel we have no right 
to pass it. Very likely that poem means a great deal to its 
author, and we, in failing to be moved by its meaning, are 
behaving like little boys who will laugh at a man speaking 
oracles because of a nervous trick he has of continually 
shaking his head. Nevertheless, the fact remains that the 
art of literature, and above all the art of poetry, consists 
in making gesture and meaning completely congruous. 
Where the meaning is not smart, the verse must not be 
slick ; where the thing signified is not clever, neither must 
the rhymes be. 

In this important matter, Mr. Chesterton not seldom 
fails as a poet. As a rollicking knight-errant, and more 
seriously as a good-humored satirist, we can accept him 
easily. As a religious poet we stumble over him more often 
than we fly with him. But sometimes, even in this kind, the 
unexpected happens, and we are uplifted. “The Sword of 
Surprise” has the beauty which Mr. Chesterton aims at 
elsewhere in vain. Instead of merely assuring us that he 
wonders, the fact and truth of his wondering strike home: 
nowhere so deep, nor so simply, as in the last two lines of 
these two verses :— 


” 


‘*Give me miraculous eyes to see my eyes 
Those rolling mirrors made alive in me, 
Terrible crystal more incredible 
Than all the things they see. 


Sunder me from my soul, that I may see 

The sins like streaming wounds, the life’s brave beat; 
Till I shall save myself, as I would save 

A stranger in the street.” 


The last thing we think of, then, is ‘‘ How clever!” 


J. Mippieton Murry. 





EQUATORIAL AMERICA. 


The Real South America. By CHARLES DOMVILLE-FIFE. 
(Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 

The Argentine Republic. By Pierre Denis. (Fisher Unwin 
21s.) 

Adventures of a Tropical Tramp. By Harry L. Foster. 
(Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 

Six Years in Bolivia. By A. V. L. Guise. (Fisher Unwin. 
21s.) 

Adventures in Bolivia. By C. H. Propcgers. With an 
Introduction by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. (Bodley 
Head. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Domvitte-Fire, whose very style has been made rich 
by the theme of equatorial America, invites us to get a large- 
scale map of the Amazon, and to compare it with one of 
equatorial Africa, that we may note how sparse are the names 
in the region drained by the American river. There, we are 
to infer, is where to-day we may find our Dark Continent. 
“ Without making an attack upon the excellent. principle of 
the Monroe Doctrine,” remarks Mr. Domville-Fife, “it must 
be pointed out that if good comes out of evil, evil often 
-" 





comes out of good.” This cryptic reflection, we guess, merely 
expresses our author’s regret for the inability of European 
Powers to do in tropic America what was done on the Congo— 
Europe may not cross the Atlantic to take what it wants. 
That region is therefore undeveloped. ‘The entire absence 
of the incentive of territorial expansion has robbed this 
portion of the New World of a century's advancement.” We 
have been unable to steal any of this country, and you see 
the consequences —internecine strife out there, and heathen 
who practise the cult of the Jurupari, which is a sort of devil 
worship, ‘ though the missionaries do all that is humanly 
possible” ; and the rubber, of course, is obtained by methods 
that are revolting to any self-respecting admirer of Europe's 
social and industrial harmonies. 

If we lower somewhat the temperature of Mr. Domville- 
Fife’s enthusiasm, that will still leave his book surprisingly 
warm to English readers who recall merely the River Plate 
and beef extract whenever they think of Latin America. 
“The Argentine Republic” is surveyed in an authoritative 
way by M. Pierre Denis, whose work has been translated by 
Mr. Joseph McCabe for the benefit of business men and 
intending emigrants. No need to get romantic over that. 
Argentina is a land where Europeans may do well, as we say 
of those who flourish without being made unduly happy in 
the process. Yet north of the Argentine, Uruguay, and Para- 
guay, there is a vast territory, nearly all tropical, where an 
emigrant almost certainly would not flourish, but where, 
if he merely looked for success, as we prefer to call it, his 
heart would break, and serve him right. Still, a weary 
visitor from Europe who wanted a complete change from 
Krupp’s, Lille, Widnes, the Brompton Road, or Merthyr 
Tydfil, would certainly get it on the Napo, the Madeira, or 
the Purus, and almost as certainly would have to pay pretty 
stiff for it. It would be worth it, though. And he would 
never regret, even when “the shakes” were at their worst, 
that those solitudes of jungle and river were many centuries 
behind the sort of development he had left at home ; develop- 
ment, too, they might have had, but for that infernal 
abstraction—the Monroe Doctrine. No progress there! No 
concessions! All at a complete standstill! Only trees, 
alligators, jaguars, heat, silence, insects, and naked Indians 
who playfully cut the throats of anyone they find looking 
for rubber on their land. Yet is that really a matter for 
complaint? After all, Africa is blown upon now. Men 
go to Africa to make cinematograph pictures of the gorilla 
at home, and the settlers lay down lambs and strychnine 
for the lions, and round-up the destructive elephants 
with one-pounder shells and dynamite. Africa, with 
sleeping sickness, small-pox, conscription, forced labor, 
poll-taxes, and other concessions to aid, is coming along 
nicely. In a year or two it may actually be in a position to 
invest in a Great African War and a number of national 
debts. 

But equatorial America is much as it was at the end of 
the first seven days of this earth. True, Adam and Eve have 
evolved some curious customs out there, but not one of them 
need raise more indignation than the Labor Party finds 
reasons for in the House of Commons. Malaria and Beri-beri 
are the swords at the gates of that earthly paradise. There are 
hook-worms, too, and several other little things. But if 
you want to be alore with Nature, just to see how you like 
it, with no more society than can be given by unsophisticated 
people who will leave your throat alone if they judge you 
yourself are not a cut-throat, and will even feed you without 
asking payment merely because they are aware man must 
eat to live, then you ought to expect to give something for 
the remarkable privilege. And what is an occasional bout 
of malaria to a life divided into eight-hour days in a draper’s 
warehouse? Why make a fuss because your copper-colored 
host believes in the Jurupari, the demon of the woods, when 
every motor-car of civilization carries a golliwog mascot 
“though the missionaries do all that is humanly possible” 
to prevent it? We need not strain the evils of the jungle too 
far. They might be worse. And as for fun, compare the 
Cresta Run at St. Moritz, or tiger-shooting from the back of 
an elephant, or going round the world on a liner, to making 
your own way from Sorata to Manaos on two dollars. 

They won’t compare. You may see why from the 
“ Adventures of a Tropical Tramp.” The author ofthat book 
actually accomplished it—and perhaps he needs no warning 
here that he had better not try it again. Mr. Foster's is a 
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light-hearted narrative. He was more interested in the queer 
characters he met occasionally than in the eternal presence 
of the jungle; there was, for instance, the cynical old 
ruffian who got a strange living by selling portraits of the 
saints to the unsophisticated pious, which he had signed, 
“with love, Peter.” A very jolly book has been made of 
such incidents, a book which, if read as an addendum to 
Bates’s, would give as right a notion of the surface of the 
American tropics as may be obtained without a visit. 

Mr. Guise and Mr. Prodgers have both done an enter- 
taining story of their sojourn in that country which lies 
between Sorata (from which the single trail goes down to the 
level continent of jungle which would be impenetrable 
except for innumerable westward-flowing streams) and the 
Madeira and Mamore rivers. Both travellers give broad 
hints of the difficulty of approaching, and the extraordinary 
impediments to continuance in, that strange, remote, and 
steaming world, where animals make the only sounds, and 
that but at certain hours. Mr. Prodgers, perhaps, is the 


more credulous of the two, and neither, unfortunately, was - 


a skilled naturalist; so there are the usual rumors of 
unclassified beasts. Still, as Mr. Prodgers. shows easily 
enough with the wonders his own eyes verified, and as Mr. 
Domville-Fife declares as a suspicion he resolutely enter- 
tains, it is possible than many queer things exist in that 
land; that even a civilized community, a last islet of 
the Incas where are cherished the relics of an ancient glory, 
may be tucked away in secret somewhere in that wilderness, 
so vast is the region, and kept by so many dangers. Long 
may such secrets be kept! If it is possible, let the outer 
bounds of that solitude be held by cataracts, hook-worms, 
jaguars, tangles of spinous vines, poisoned arrows, and 
malaria, till the last day. Though we may never fly to it 
for sanctuary, it is comforting to reflect that a part of the 
earth remains with no evil but its natural disadvantages. 





THE GREAT HOUSE. 
Knole and the Sackvilles. 


mann. 25s.) 


A LINGERING belief in Blood is the last infirmity of rational 
minds. Genius and saintliness, we know, may spring from 
the humblest origin ; sensibility the most exquisite flourish 
over a mews; while Earls may display thick ankles, 
Duchesses cockney accents, and the chosen upholstery of the 
Vere de Veres outrage every canon of good taste. Neverthe- 
less, we feel instinctively, ‘‘ race tells.” And sometimes, by 
a miracle, it does. No one, it is tempting to believe, but 
a direct descendant of this ancient and distinguished family 
could have written with so sure and delicate a sympathy the 
history of its noble house. The cradle of ambassadors, legis- 
lators, cavaliers, of two poets of lasting fame, Knole has been 
the home of the Sackvilles in an unbroken line from the age 
of Elizabeth. These Sackvilles, each so representative of his 
own time, might stand fully equipped as portraits of English 
history ; while Knole itself, “with its quality of peace and 
permanence, of mellow age, of stateliness and tradition,” is 
the spirit of English history in stone. Not immediately, nor 
to the casual visitor, does the great house reveal that per- 
sonality so rich with the hoarded treasures of centuries ; but 
to its latest intimate, who as a little girl would steal up into 
its attic to peep into the old nail-headed trunks with locks 
torn off by Cromwell’s Parliament men, or rummage amongst 
faded records in the Muniment Room, or weave romances 
round the Vandyck portrait of the swaggering Cavalier in 
the hall, the spirit of Knole has been revealed :— 

‘**Knole is gentle and venerable. Yet it is, as I have 
said, gay. It has the deep inward gaiety of some very old 
woman who has always been beautiful. who has had many 
lovers and seen many generations come and go, smiled wisely 
over their sorrows and joys, and learnt an imperishable secret 
of tolerance and humor. It is, above all, an English house. 
It has the tone of England; it melts into the green of the 
garden turf, into the tawnier green of the park beyond, into 
the blue of the pale English sky: it settles down into its 
hollow amongst the cushioned tops of the trees; the brown- 
red of those roofs of humtle farms and pointed oast-houses, 
such as stain over a wide landscape the quilt-like pattern of 
the fields.’’ 

The founder of the Sackville family was Richard, father 
of that Sir, Thomas whom Elizabeth made Ambassador to 
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France, Knight of the Garter, Chancellor of Oxford, and 
Lord High Treasurer of England—“a born poet, diverted 
from poetry by the pursuits of statesmanship.” Though 
no one now, except examinees and professors, reads either 
“The Mirror for Magistrates” or “Gorboduc,” the first 
Earl of Dorset, as part author of the earliest English tragedy, 
ranks in poetic eminence quite as high as his more popular 
descendant, the poet of the Restoration. 

Next in interest comes his grandson, Edward, the die- 
hard Cavalier, who vowed “never to cross the threshold of 
his home into an England governed by the murderers of the 
King.” This picturesque and romantic person, described 
in the records as “beautiful, graceful, vigorous, but of an 
insufficient stubbornness to resist the vice of his age,” was 
known to have fought a mysterious and murderous duel with 
Lord Bruce; but otherwise, as Ambassador to France, Lord 
Chamberlain, and Lord Privy Seal, he worthily maintained 
the dignified traditions established by his illustrious grand- 
father. His own grandson, the Restoration poet, indubitably 
did not. The boon companion of Sedley and Rochester, one 
of those “loud roaring boys” whose roistering through the 
streets of London, flown with insolence and wine, so out- 
raged the forlorn upholders of routed Puritanism, Charles, 
sixth Earl of Dorset, helped to swell the scandals of a 
scandalous age. Nevertheless, he had his merits. He gave 
prodigally, not only to the poor, but with greater discrimina- 
tion to the muses. He endowed Dryden with a pension, sent 
Prior, whom he found as a poor boy reading Horace in a 
tavern at Westminster, to school, wrote at least one delight- 
ful ballad, and “discovered” the sixteen-year-old orange 
girl, Nell Gwyn. His son Lionel brought a dukedom into the 
family ; but beyond a pretty story of the little four-year-old 
“Lord Buck” impatiently summoning King William to 
tea, his friendship with George the Second, and his patronage 
of Peg Woffington (whose portrait hangs beside that of her 
merry predecessor in the hall), Lionel, Duke of Dorset, 
remains a somewhat shadowy figure. - 

If neither the first Duke nor his three sons contribute 
particularly to the romance of Knole, all the beauty and 
elegance of the late eighteenth century looks out of the dark 
grey eyes of Gainsborough’s portrait of the fourth Duke of 
Dorset, George Frederic Sackville. Never had Prince 
Charming more appropriate a setting. Beautiful, melan- 
choly, heartless, “one of the most dangerous of men,” as 
the Duchess of Devonshire wrote of him, the young Duke 
stepped lightly into his magical inheritance at the age of 
twenty-four. He had beauty, elegance, accomplishments, an 
Italian mistress, a Chinese boy, one of the loveliest houses in 
the kingdom, and for a time, at least (so it is rumored), the 
heart of a queen. He lived in an age of exquisite refinements, 
“an age of quizzing glasses, of flowered waistcoats, of 
buckled shoes, and slim bejewelled swords”; and he con- 
ducted every detail of his life with a polished and perfected 
taste :— 

‘When he had his mistress sculpted, it was lying full 
length on the couch, naked save for a single rose looping up 
her hair. When he had her drawn, it was pointing her little 
foot in the first step of a dance, a tambourine in her hand, 
and the Chinese boy in the background. When he wrote to 
his friends, it was in a bored, nonchalant style half in 
English and half in French. His manner was ‘ soft, quiet, 
and ingratiating ’; and he treated the women who loved him 


with an easy heartlessness which failed to diminish their 
affection.” 
The lovely Italian Bacelli, who had danced at the 


opera in Paris with his Garter bound as a ribbon about her 
forehead, was given a tower of her own to live in at Knole. 
She bore him several children, was “une bonne fille .. . un 
ceeur excellent,” and when it became time for his Grace to 
marry, “ behaved very well.’’ His bride was an heiress, Ara- 
bella Diana Cope, who brought to his estates a large fortune 
and a rigorous atmosphere of propriety from which he was 
never afterwards suffered to escape. With his marriage 
ended all the gaiety of the exquisite and amorous Duke. His 
consort introduced him to the cult of parsimony, of which 
she was a past mistress, brought up her children with the 
utmost severity, and cut down the expenses of Knole to a 
quarter. The Duke sank into gloom, became peevish and 
quarrelsome, often “ would not suffer the dishes to be placed 
on the table,” and fretted unpleasantly when he lost a few 
shillings at cards. “ You will find it very dull,” wrote the 
Duchess to Madame Vigée le Brun, “for we never speak at 
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table.’’ Dullness turned to melancholy, that diseased melan- 
choly from which the Duke never recovered. He was only 
fifty-four when he left behind him the memory of his radiant 
youth and Arabella Diana, one of the richest widows in the 
country. 

There stand the four outstanding portraits, so richly 
representative of a race “too prodigal, too amorous, too 
indolent, and too melancholy.” But the gallery is incomplete 
without the addition of a female figure whose character is 
in striking contrast to the masculine Sackvilles. Lady Anne 
Clifford, wife of the third Earl of Dorset, whose stubborn 
refusal to part with her estates in Westmoreland involved 
her in a long and bitter conflict with her husband, her 
uncle, his friends, his relations, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the King, has left a lengthy and careful diary, 
from which we may learn every detail of country life on a 
great estate in the reign of James I. Whilst her husband 
was in London, “being in extraordinary grace and favor 
with the King,” Anne was separated from her only child 
and sent to Coventry at Knole. From Knole her diary reads 
“now sad, now merry as I had news from London.” She 
whiled away her weariness as best she might with reading 
Montaigne’s Essays, or the “ History of the Netherlands,” 
working her cushion of Irish stitch, wearing her new grogram 
gown with the yellow taffety waistcoat, making rosemary 
cakes, taking walks, and sometimes—but very rarely—a 
bath. “Still working and being melancholy,” she writes 
“. .. I sat much within doors, wearing as merry a face I 
could upon a discontented heart.” . . “to church, where my 
eyes were so blubbered with weeping that I could scarce 
look up.” But Anne’s unbroken spirit was yet to triumph, 
and if she wasted much of her youth in weeping, the best 
years of her life were to come. When over fifty, after the 
death of her contentious uncle and husband, Anne Clifford 
came tranquilly into her own. Dividing her time between 
Knole and her northern estates, a kindly if self-complacent 
despot—‘ For though I say it,” she wrote of herself, “ the per-. 
fections of my mind were much above even those of my body ” 
—recording in her diary every detail of her crowded and busy 
days ; how she preserved fruit, pressed cheeses, pared her 
finger and toe nails; whether she kissed the seamstress, 
scolded the steward, and if the laundry-maids went to 
church; how often her dog had puppies, and when she 
washed her legs ; dressing in rough black serge, saving scraps 
of paper, eating plainly, and smoking her pipe, Anne Clifford 
lived to the age of eighty-six, true, throughout, to her prin- 
ciples—“ Preserve your loyalty, defend your rights.” 

There is much beyond the portrayal of her ancestors that 
makes Miss Sackville-West’s volume uniformly pleasant 
to read. To the gift of beautiful English she has joined the 
quality of imaginative penetration into the past. And thus, 
after four centuries, has the promise of the old rhyme, 
quoted in the beginning of her volume, been amply and 
delightfully fulfilled :— 

‘*The dome of Knole, by fame enrolled, 
The Church of Canterbury, 


The hops, the beer, the cherries there, 
Would fill a noble story.” 





POLYNESIAN CULTURE. 


The Belief in Immortality and the Worship of the Dead. 
Vol, Il.: The Belief among the Polynesians. By Sir 
JAMES GEORGE FRAZER. (Macmillan. 18s.) 


Aut those who are interested in the ideals, beliefs, and 
practices of their fellow men are once more indebted to the 
indefatigable Sir James Frazer for a lucid and reasoned 
summary of the information we possess about various back- 
ward peoples, written in the charming style to which we 
have long been accustomed. The amount of labor all this 
entails is portentous, and his work will greatly simplify 
that of future investigators. The groups dealt with are the 
Maoris, Tongans, Samoans, Hervey Islanders, Society 
Islanders, Marquesans, and Hawaiians; the Polynesian 
area is thus adequately covered. Each section is prefaced 
by a useful brief account of the conditions under which the 
several peoples live, their characteristics and general culture. 
It is in these sections that Sir James Frazer gives more 





opportunity to criticism than in those in which he is more 
particularly at home. Thus he states that “even so simple 
an invention as that of bows and arrows for use in war 
had not been thought of” by the Polynesians, but we know 
that they were used in sport, or for shooting fish, birds, or 
rats in various islands, e.g., Tonga, Samoa, Tahiti, Hawaii. 
The knowledge of the bow was therefore widely spread, and 
Rivers has pointed out that the bow was unsuitable to the 
needs of Polynesian warfare. It thus seems that it had been 
intentionally discarded. Tho art of making pottery also was 
almost certainly known to the ancestors of the Polynesians 
before they adveritured into the Pacific, but it became lost 
through natural causes. 

If Sir James Frazer had considered Pater W. Schmidt's 
identification of the Austric family of languages, stretching 
from Chota Nagpur through Indonesia to the whole of the 
Pacific, he would scarcely have given a qualified acceptance 
to the view that the Polynesians and Malays had acquired 
their language from the backward Melanesians. The view 
generally adopted by linguistic and other students is that 
an early wave of Austric-speaking peoples foisted their lan- 
guage on the aboriginal woolly-haired population of the 
extreme western Pacific, and this mixture formed the basis 
of the Melanesians ; later swarms into the Pacific naturally 
brought other dialects of the same linguistic family. Thus 
there is no reason to suggest that the Polynesians exchanged 
“their original language for thet of the islanders.” 

Craniological and other anthropological investigations 
have proved that the Polynesians are not a homogeneous 
people, some island groups being apparently more mixed 
than others. The physical superiority of the chiefly class to 
that of the commoners has been often remarked, and Sir 
James Frazer admits of the Tongans that it is possible that 
the chiefs come of a different and better stock. On reading 
the accounts of the various island groups, the idea constantly 
haunts the mind that the differences in belief, and to some 
extent in custom, which obtain among these two classes in 
the several populations, are due not so much to a gradual 
evolution as to the contact of at least two cultures. Unfor- 
tunately, Sir James Frazer does not concern himself with 
this problem, but a discussion of it would, without doubt, 
lead to interesting results, and would have given coherence 
to the customs which are described. The author doubtless 
would reply that his sole intention was to give an account 
of what has existed, and that the wider problems are foreign 
to his scheme; but it does seem to be a pity that with his 
unrivalled knowledge he has not availed himself of this 
opportunity for synthesis and generalization. The same criti- 
cism applies to Volume I. of this work. Dr. Rivers has 
supplied a definite scheme of this kind, and a discussion of 
his views by Sir James Frazer would have proved of great 
value. 

There is an interesting account of guild solidarity in 
Samoa, which is very like our trade unionism. 

A feature of the book is the careful accounts of stone 
structures and megalithic monuments, and these are very 
welcome now that monuments of this kind are being subjected 
to critical study. It is suggested with great probability that 
the two brothers who were the traditionary first members 
and guardian deities of the Areoi Society were Heavenly 
Twins, such as Dr. Rendel Harris has written about. The 
rounds which the Areois went from island to island, dancing, 
singing, and playing their tricks wherever they stopped, 
were believed to quicken the fruits of the earth, and possibly 
also to multiply the pigs and the fish. ‘Sir James Frazer 
gives African examples of the blessings derived from the 
birth of twins, and suggests that in these cases also they are 
supposed to be endowed with a power of multiplying the 
herds and generally of increasing the supply of food. On 
the other hand, he refers to the remarkable custom of the 
Areoi of not allowing any of their offspring to live, and 
states that it has been a common custom in many parts of 
the world to put twins to death. This is done for the reason 
that they are unnatural and monstrous, and therefore por- 
tend evil, of which there are numerous African examples, 
and either one or both of them are put to death, as occurs 
elsewhere. These ideas about twins seem to be mutually 
exclusive, and it ic not at first sight evident how “If the 
twinship of the divine brothers could be made out, it might 


perhaps explain some of the peculiar features of the Areoi 
Society.” 
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In his Preface, Sir James Frazer rays: “ Should cir- 
cumstances allow me to continue the work, I propose in the 
next volume to treat of thé belief in immortality and the 
worship of the dead among the Micronesians and Indo- 
nesians.” It is the earnest wish of all his colleagues that 
he may be able to render the further service of extending his 
studies on the “ Belief in Immortality” throughout all the 
areas of the world. 

A. C. Happon. 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The Public Library. By E. A. Baker, D.Litt. (O’Connor. 
12s, 6d.) 


Tris book is timely. Interest in the Public Library move- 
ment is growing. Dr. Baker, in a convenient compass, gives 
a history of the movement, the present situation in town and 
country areas, and the ideals, which remain to be realized, 
of the foremost librarians. Books are no longer the monopoly 
of a class. The day is passing—perhaps has passed—when 
every country seat had, at least, a library which might rival 
that of Leonora about which Addison wrote so pleasingly. 
Penury, with possibly suppressed culture, is the hall-mark 
of modern aristocracy. The people are getting the libraries. 
This is a necessary sequence from national education. To 


‘teach the nation to read is to create a demand for reading 


matter. Hence the affirmation of the Philosophic Radicals 
(those logical redeemers) of the right of every citizen to an 
elementary education, paved the way for Cobden and others 
to azitate for the provision of library facilities. 

The city library, however, was not a new experiment. 
The Norwich Library had been begun in 1608 ; Bristol dates 
from 1615; the Chetham Library goes back to 1654. Joseph 
Brotherton (M.P. for Salford), William Ewart, M.P., and 
Edward Edwards (of the British Museum) were foremost in 
the movement which led to the passing of the Ewart Act 
(1850) for “enabling Town Councils to establish Public 
Libraries and Museums.” This Act was the root of all sub- 
sequent growth ; it was permissive ; it gave no power to buy 
books. It was thought to be sufficient to erect a building and 
to trust in Providence to send the books. This touching 
faith (which has the merit of being economical) is still held 
by many local authorities. If the building is imposing, what 
does it matter about books? The Ewart Act was the begin- 
ning. Successive amending enactments, down to the consoli- 
dating Act of 1892, removed many obstacles. The penny-rate 
limit was taken away by the 1921 Act, which also made 
rural work an open possibility. Legislation in this, as in so 
much else, has been a compromise between fear and progress. 
Passmore Edwards and Andrew Carnegie gave generously 
towards library building, and the Carnegie U.K. Trust has 
continued their work, and has also made grants for experi- 
mental rural work and for the training of librarians. 

The Public Library now has its charter. If the ideals 
cherished by many librarians are realized, the Public Library 
of the near future will touch life at every point. It will no 
longer be a medium mainly for the circulation of inferior 
fiction. Every legitimate intellectual interest will be able to 
find satisfaction within its walls. Such a library will be 
equipped to answer commercial queries ; the scholar will be 
met on his special subject ; and the child’s interest will be 
stimulated and strengthened continually. For the average 
person it will furnish a commentary on each day’s changing 
situation. It will afford to genuine readers the opportunity 
to adventure to the verge of knowledge. It will be the last 
word in organization. In such an atmosphere, a man in the 
habit of adding no more than Le Queux to the Sunday paper 
to while away the tedium of the Sabbath day may, stricken 
by conscience at last, furtively add_Freud in the hope of 
fun as well as of intellectual profit. And the casual book- 
lover will be as uncomfortable as he is to-day in Charing 
Cross Road after the leisurely ways of old Booksellers’ Row 
(what treasures could be found in that open shop on the 
right hard, and how cheap they were!). 

Dr. Baker’s chapter on “A National Library Service” 
formulates the ultimate ideal. There is so much in the 
chapter which can be accepted without question that per- 
haps it is meticulous to resent what appears to be a plea 





for standardized libraries with a standardized service for the 
town borrowers, and where required an efficient service for 
rural centres, and standardized librarians regulated by 
standardized inspectors under the departmental control of 
the Board of Education. This suggests bureaucracy. What 
have books to do with bureaucracy? “ Self-government is 
better than good government... .” Education, since popu- 
lar control was removed, has ceased to be a matter of street- 
fights ; but are we being better educated as a result? To 
do good is gratifying to the doer, but dangerous. Whitehall 
cannot act the Good Samaritan in literature. A wise 
interest may be developed if the ratepayer is asked to do 
more than pay for his privileges and have blessings doled to 
him. Dr. Baker is aware of this. “The people,” he says, 
“must have a say in the managing and developing of their 
own libraries and in choosing what they are to read.” But 
in a conflict with positive and assertive experts this aspira- 
tion will be counted out in the first round. 

How is a wiser interest to be generated? In 
earlier days the library building was the prime con- 
cern; in these latter days the danger may lie 
in classifications and standardizations. The soul of a 
library is its books. The life of a library is not simply its 
issues, but the influence of the issues. The hope of the 
library lies in its juvenile department. The children are 
destined (fortunately) to be the ratepayers of the future. 
Can they be trained, not only to pay rates cheerfully, but 
to be interested in books sufficiently to discriminate between 
“sludge” and great literature? How is this “taste” to be 
implanted and developed? This business, it is clear, 
belongs to the schoolmaster, with the help of the librarian. 
It is not an easy task. The difficulty has not yet been 
solved. The classics might stand a better chance of being 
enjoyed if Oppenheim and Ruby Ayres were substituted for 
the usual tests in, say, matriculation. To particularize in 
“The Cloister and the Hearth” for an examination is to 
kill that noble book stone dead. Yet unless “taste” can be 
developed, the library of the future will be either a sanitary 
dustbin or a cemetery of books. Some of our modern writers 
are not over-helpful in this—when they are not vulgar they 
are vile, and sometimes they are both. Sex is not the sole 
problem in life, nor is the physical aspect of the matter the 
only aspect. Much of the stuff reviewed and described 
as “frank,” “fearless,” “sincere,” is mud-larking; it is 
intellectual prostitution to animalism. 

Dr. Baker would have added to the value of his book, 
therefore, had he devoted a chapter specifically to the books 
in a library. A censorship is ons solution, but prohibition 
is no cure, Expurgated editions are the work of the Evil 
One, and that being so, the position of the librarian involves 
grave responsibility. The only enduring solution is the 
creation of a finer taste—an instinct for the best—amongst 
future readers. No wonder there is an increase of interest 
to-day in the despised Victorian writers! Perhaps they 
lacked courage and fenced morality in a crinoline; but, any- 
way, they are not both warm and furtive. 

In future editions of this book the syntax should be 
revised in one or two places. The matter of a library with 
a museum adjunct, with cross-references between the two, 
is also worth consideration. More illustrations of municipal 
libraries should be given. The photograph of the Stepney 
Library is the only one which shows the people actually 
getting at the books. The other illustrations—of the King’s 
Library, Lambeth Palace Library, the Oratory Library, and 
so on—lack human interest; the loaded and abandoned 
shelves rather give point to the old sneer of a library being a 
place where books are housed, but not used. Dr. Baker’s book 
as it stands, however, will render good service if it can be 
got into the hands of municipal authorities, 





THE GHOSTS OF FLANDERS. 


Marlborough and the Rise of the British Army. By C. T. 
ATKINSON. (Putnam. 25s.) 


THERE used to be in the ramparts at Ypres, running up from 
the Menin Gate to the Kaaie rubbish heaps, and down to the 
Lille Gate where the Australian Electric Light Company had 
its beautiful but unostentatious offices, a curious dug-out or 
two. These were simply tall, arched vaults, running deep 
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into old Vauban’s~great barricade, and one of them, for 
instance, held almost the whole personnel of Brigade Head- 
quarters in its bricked cavern, screened off to accommodate 
gods and men in due dispartition. It was often wondered 
what these tunnels had been formarly. We heard that before 
the war they had been used as storehouses by the Ypres 
breweries. We gathered also that once—scarcely, as it 
seemed, any longer ago—Marlborough himself had used 
them as his stables. Both stories were attractive. 

But Mr. Atkinson’s work on Marlborough the soldier, 
a patiently compiled record bearing the aspect of official 
accuracy, unfortunately gives no confirming evidence for that 
ancient belief of ours. It must, we suppose, go its way with 
the other belief that the German staff could make it rain 
when they wanted. Nevertheless, there are many names 
and hints cropping up in his survey which connect Marl- 
borough almost as a personal presence, and his rank and 
file with him, with the stalwart men who upheld his tradition 
two hundred years after him. One might readily fancy them 
hobnobbing with the Flanders innkeepers and outlying 
farmers, criticizing their thin beer and their thick heads, 
their chicory and their chaviness, and altogether making 
themselves at home within five minutes of entry, just like the 
later generation. One sees them, in Mr. Atkinson’s quota- 
tions, enjoying attrition outside Lille:— 

“These outworks are so large and numerous that what- 
ever way we make our approaches, notwithstanding of all 
our boyous, blinds, and angles, we are always flanked and 
our men very often kil’d both with small and cannon shot 
at the very bottom of the trench. The gg having a very 
strong garrisson, and defends vigorously, hitherto having 
disputed inch by inch.”’ 

And, of course, the subaltern of fusiliers, who wrote home 
so, blamed the engineers. It ‘is all the beaten track :— 

‘*This murd’ring siege has destroyed more than Namur 
did last war and those that were the flower of the Army, for 
what was not killed or wounded were spoiled by their hellish 
inventions of bombs, boiling pitch, tar, oil and brimstone, 
with scalding water and such like combustibles from the out- 
works, and when our men made any attack. Likewise, 
many other inventions enough to puzzle the Devil to 


contrive.’’ 
The roads were what they seemed to us, ‘“ very tedious 
with wet and dirt and extraordinary great rains”; the 


troops go foraging round Armentiéres, occupy Lens and La 
Bassée ; they are up and down the same weary miles, and 
one even finds them in a small and definite locality like the 
Tourbiéres, east of Béthune, which in 1915 and later were 
renamed ‘‘ Tubular Trenches,” and looked better as one went 
westward to Annequin than in steering the other way, to the 
hated Brickstacks. 

Mr. Atkinson’s survey of Marlborough’s military career 
is full and in many respects constructive; but, recognizing 
that his object was to make a standard book, we think he 
has missed a great opportunity. He is so unpictorial. 
What a setting there is to such campaigns! The gaunt 
character and landscape of Flanders, the ploughman with his 
shaggy horses in every field almost where the battalions 
pass, the windmills working over against the battle, the 
Teniers groups inside the estaminets (or “ rest-a-minutes ”), 
the monasteries and the shrines, the stagnant mists blotting 
out the front lines, the country houses with their well- 
primed masters and omniscient, severely kind mistresses— 
a thousand and one things there are which went to make up 
the war that Marlborough’s army knew. And to think that 
we in our day have used their tracks, and shared their 
misery! But, at least, they did in those days “ disperse to 
winter-quarters.” 





NIETZSCHE AND WAGNER. 


The Nietzsche- Wagner Correspondence. Edited by Exiza- 
BETH FOERSTER-NIETZSCHE. (Duckworth. 21s.) 


THE meeting in joy and friendship of two great men, and 
their almost inevitable parting in sorrow or anger, are a not 
uncommon episode, particularly when the great men are 
writers, thinkers, or artists. An immense literature usually 
gathers about such an episode, for not only is there great 
psychological interest in it, but a battle-ground for the great 
men’s friends and disciples. The friendship and quarrel of 
Wagner and Nietzsche are no exception, and in this large 





volume Nietzsche’s sister has gathered enough evidence to 
enable any moderately open-minded person to find the facts 
and deliver his verdict. 

The title of the book is a little misleading. There 
are new and very interesting letters both of Wagner 
and of Nietzsche, but most of Nietzsche’s letters were 
destroyed, and a great deal of the evidence contained in 
this volume consists of his sister’s reminiscences. Frau 
Foerster-Nietzsche naturally takes her brother’s side, but she 
herself came under the spell of the Wagner household, and 
on the whole she is very fair. Her account of the friendship 
and quarrel is obviously accurate, and is confirmed by such 
letters as exist. Nietzsche, a young and brilliant professor, 
met Wagner when he was at the zenith of his powers, and was 
at first swept off his feet, not only by Wagner’s dominating 
personality, but by his music and his ideas. He continually 
visited Wagner at Tribschen, where he was living with Frau 
Cosima, was received as one of the family, and became the 
most loved disciple. Wagner himself had no idea how 
dominating his own personality was, and how exacting he was 
in the character of the ‘“‘ most revered master.’’ Nietzsche 
was at first quite content with the part assigned to him, to 
place his brilliant intellectual gifts at the service of Wagner’s 
ideas. Unfortunately for the friendship, those gifts were too 
brilliant and original for the réle ; Nietzsche was the last man 
in the world who could for long subject himself intellectually 
to another. And so at first he became restive and unhappy, 
then began to see that his idol had feet of clay, and finally 
at the Bayreuth Festival of 1876 practically convinced him- 
self that there was nothing in his idol but clay feet. That 
was the inevitable end ; the fervent disciple had become the 
bitter, and often unfair, critic. 

Such is the story revealed in this volume. In such a 
story there is, in one sense, neither a right nor a wrong, and 
there is no more to say about it. In the case of a man of 
the calibre of Nietzsche, discipleship can only be a very short 
intellectual apprenticeship, and even then it is a false posi- 
tion from which he must necessarily extricate himself as best 
he may. Yet there does remain one thing which in this case 
mast be said. Frau Foerster-Nietzsche’s sympathies are with 
her brother. Nevertheless we do not believe that there can 
be much doubt as to which of the two great men comes out 
the greater. Wagner’s faults are very obvious and ‘un- 
pleasant, but there is in him and his letters a largeness and 
force and humor which are singularly attractive. Of 
such attractive qualities it is difficult to see any trace in 
Nietzsche. 





Books in Brief. 


The Cambridge History of India.—Vol. I.: Ancient India. 
Edited by E. J. RApson. (Cambridge University Press. 
42s.) 

OnE may sneer, as many critics do, at the writing of 
co-operative history. But the group plan is not to be escaped. 
The vast and ever-growing accumulation of material makes 
it inevitable, and it is manifest that there are some depart- 
ments in which co-operation is the only practicable method. 
Of such, pre-eminently, is the history of early civilizations. 
The story of ancient India can only be arrived at as the 
piecing together of the labors of specialists, and hence a 
dozen pens are needed for the writing of the first of the six 
volumes that are to comprise “The Cambridge History of 
India.” To the non-specialist reader of this remarkable 
survey, perhaps the first matter of interest is to discover 
what measure of agreement modern scholarship has attained 
in reference to certain fundamental questions—say, for 
instance, the origin of the Indo-Aryans and the dates of the 
Vedas. Professor Rapson, in considering the first, is content 
to speak of Bactria as the Aryan homeland, while he dis- 
misses the Hoernle theory of a second Aryan incursion. 
Professor Keith, discussing the endlessly fascinating problem 
of the Vedas, rather surprisingly sums up, as nearly as pos- 
sible, in accord with Max Miller’s famous guess. The loss 
of Vincent Smith, whose “Early History of India” came, 
twenty years ago, as a revelation to English readers, has 
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had the effect of sending the editor to Mr. Edwyn Bevan for | 
the chapters on Alexander’s invasion and on India in Greek 
and Latin literature. Mr. Bevan, of course, is no less 
brilliant in writing than in scholarship, and the volume 
contains no more shining example than his of what such a 
contribution should be. To Dr. F. W. Thomas, of the India 
Office Library, falls the fascinating twin subject of the 
Maurya Empire, which followed Alexander, and Asoka, the 
imperial patron of Buddhism, most attractive of all the 
ancient Indian monarchs. It is pleasant to welcome in this 
company an American scholar, Professor E. Washburn 
Hopkins, of Yale, into whose four chapters there is com- 
pressed an immense amount of learning, mainly on the 
Sanskrit epics and law codes, out of which is made a closely 
woven picture of early Indian social and institutional life. 
In early India, so far as we can tell, no Indian wrote history 
or compiled annals. In this monument of English and 
American devotion to the knowledge of India, no Indian 
historian or scholar has a place. 
” * * 

The Birth of Yugoslavia. By HENRY BAERLEIN. Two vols. 

(Parsons. 42s.) 

A work of this kind must be the result of extraordinary 
industry. The history of any Balkan people is about the 
most difficult subject that any writer can undertake. The 
language is sure to be puzzling, the authorities obscure and 
hard to discover. But what makes the task far more com- 
plicated is the extreme difficulty of sifting out historic truth 
among-authorities almost invariably inspired by violent and 
patriotic prejudice. It is not for nothing that we use the 
word “Balkanized” when we are thinking of savagely 
defiant nationalism ; for in no other ceuntry has the zal of 
extreme nationalism wrought such evil as among the Balkan 
peoples once subject to the Turk. Mr. Baerlein himself would 
be the first to admit the danger. In his Preface he tells us :— 

‘* A resolute old man, a Balkan savant of my uaint- 
ance—he told me he was a savant—said one day that before 
all else he was a patriot, meaning by this that if in the course 
of his researches he came across a fact which, to his mind, 
was injurious to the past, present, or future of his native 
land, he would unhesitatingly sweep that fact into oblivion, 
and he seemed to be amazed that I should doubt the morality 
of such a procedure.” 

We cannot tell to which Balkan race that old savant 
belonged, but we can well imagine him to be a Serb; and if 
we must find fault with Mr. Baerlein’s labors, we should 
say that he had become infected with something of that old 
savant’s patriotism. The work, with all its care and 
immense industry, is, in fact, an elaborate apologia for 
Serbia, and especially for the present Serbian dynasty. It 
appears that whoever begins to write about the Balkans 
becomes bemused with affection for one particular race. He 
is Philhellene, or pro-Bulgar, or pro-Albanian, or pro-Serb, 
or even pro-Turk; and when once he has taken his line 
nothing can diminish his advocacy of his cause, and nothing 
can induce him to say or think any good of any other Balkan 
people. Mr. Baerlein is a pro-Serb enthusiast, and, in read- 
ing his remarkable work, one has to take his enthusiasm into 
account. The present reviewer’s enthusiasm is moved for a 
different Balkan race. But he admits that there must be 
some appealing quality, even in the Serbs, to have induced 
Mr. Baerlein to undertake a task of this incredible com- 
plexity, and to plead the Yugoslavian case with a 
persistent vigor well becoming an advocate. 
* * * 

Fifty Years of Railway Trade Unionism. By G. W. 

Atcock. (National Union of Railwaymen, Unity House, 

N.W.1. 10s, 6d.) 


Mr. Axcock has assembled in his six hundred pages a 
great deal of valuable and interesting information. He is, 
unfortunately, an unpractised and unskilful writer, but 
those who are not deterred by the difficulties of his style will 
be amply rewarded for their trouble. Organization on the 
railways began late, and it made its slow way under excep- 
tional disadvantages. The first pioneers were harshly treated 
by the companies, and it was not till 1871 that a real begin- 
ning was made with the formation of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants. This Society, described by the 
Webbs as “a trade friendly society of the old type,” had a 
languid life till 1891, in which year it had less than 7,000 
members. In that year it revived under the presidency of 
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Mr. Walter Hudson. The companies were still very hostile, 
and one of their managers declared as late as 1892 that “ you 
might as well have a trade union or an amalgamated society 
in the Army, where discipline had to be kept at a high 
standard, as have it on railways.” In 1913 three of the four 
societies that were then in existence on the railways were 
merged in the National Union of Railwaymen, which has 
now a membership of 450,000. Most of the heroes of this 
long struggle are railwaymen, but special mention must be 
made of Michael Bass, the brewer, a large railway share- 
holder, who gave to the railwaymen the active sympathy and 
help that the great cotton spinner, John Fielden, had given 
to the cotton workers half-a-century earlier. 
* a * 
Memoirs of the Russian Revolution. !3; General LOUKoMSKY. 
Translated by Mrs. VITALI. (Fisher Unwin. 16s.) 


THE first two parts of this book, which deal with the 
period of the war and the Kornilov Revolution, are negli- 
gible. General Loukomsky throws practically no new light 
on the events of that period, although he held high Staff 
appointments in 1915 and 1916 and was Chief of Staff when 
General Kornilov fell out with the Provisional Government. 
In the quarrel with Kerensky he naturally takes the side of 
Kornilov, but, although he has added several more pages to 
this already voluminous controversy, they are not of any 
great value. General Loukomsky was arrested and 
imprisoned, and escaped with Kornilov, and after many 
adventures he became Chief of Staff to the Volunteer Army. 
The later chapters in his book, which relate his own adven- 
tures and the failure of the Denikin attack upon the Russian 
Government, are extremely interesting. They are written 
with considerable reserve, but they nevertheless contain a 
good deal of information about an incident in post-war his- 
tory of which very little is accurately known. 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


A TABLE of publications during 1922 is given by “The 
Bookseller,” with a comment: “ The worst times of inactivity 
and depression in the book trade are passing away.” There 
are several points to remark, such as the steady issue of 
bibliography and literary history (sixty-two new works 
appeared in the period); the continued zeal for poetry and 
the drama, in which field 466 first editions and 104 reprints 
were recorded; the usual legion of novels, and generous 
supplies of political, economic, religious, and biographical 
writings. Curiously enough, aeronautics is at the bottom of 
the poll. One new book on the subject was published, and 
there were two new editions. 

* * * 


Art and Architecture proved fruitful, the totals under 
this head being 169 new and 38 reissued works. The progress 
of public interest in the ideals of building is closely con- 
nected with the reconstitution of the “‘ Journal of the Society 
of Architects.” With Mr. Sydney Cockerell, readers can 
now say: “I admire the printing and arrangement of 
‘ Architecture.’”’ Its brighter era, we notice, has not pleased 
everybody. The idea that an official organ should attract 
lay enthusiasm was not universally applauded. 

* * * 


THE poetical works of Alice Meynell are to receive the 
well-deserved tribute of a definitive edition, of which Messrs. 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne are to be the publishers. A 
number of the later verses of the poetess will be collected ; 
and these will also be produced in separate form as “The 
Last Poems of Alice Meynell.” 

* * * 

In the December number of that learned quarterly 
“The Library,” Mr. R. W. Chapman has cleared up that 
minor enigma of eighteenth-century books, the meaning of 
the figures printed at the bottom of some of the pages. He 
finds that the custom was for the overseer, after the composi- 
tor had done his work, to hand over the working of a sheet to 
this or that machine, perhaps dividing one sheet between 
two of them ; and for this purpose each press had its number. 
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Another diséovery published in this magazine is due to 
Professor A. M. Clark, who has identified Thomas Heywood’s 
translation of Ovid’s “De Arte Amandi.” 

* * * 

In “ The Real Robert Burns” (Chambers, 6s.), Dr. J. L. 
Hughes takes great pains to combat the stiff-necked (if there 
are any) who to this day shake their heads dismally over the 
poet’s character. It is a book of simple pretensions, with 
no lack of “allowances.” The love affairs of Burns afford an 
example. Dr. Hughes first dismisses as “outrageous” the 
estimate of somebody that Burns had “ nearly four hundred ” 
loves. “He had just four deep and serious loves,” he says 
(“not counting the two,” &.). A little further on he says: 
“ Burns was in no sense a fickle lover. To each of the three 
‘women whom he loved, his love was reverent and true.” We 
can picture the poet thanking his disciple for those few kind 
‘words. 

* - * 

Sucu a book, the excellent intentions of which are 
readily recognized, raises questions of the biographer’s func- 
tion, which Sir Sidney Lee discussed in “ The Principles of 
Biography.” There ought to be no emphasis, whether of the 
negative or the positive kind. The biographer has not to 
make out the strongest case by manipulating his materials. 
To whitewash is really to do a poor kindness; the art is to 
transmit a personality in its warmth of action; our best 
archangels are a little damaged. 

* * # , 

“ Burns and the Scottish Folk-Song,” an article by Mr. 
G. E. H. Abraham in “Music and Letters” for January, 
contains useful criticism. Mr. Abraham notes that Burns 
succeeded far better in writing verses to “vivacious and 
strongly rhythmical dance-tunes’”’ than to “slow pastoral 
airs.” He hails Allan Ramsay as an early Cecil Sharp, but 
thinks Burns himself no great “ collector of folk-tunes.” He 
suggests that “ The Jolly Beggars ” should be performed, and, 


thete 


indeed, with the success of Gay’s opera ever before us, this - 


seems a most promising opportunity. 
* * * 

BricaDiER-GENERAL C. B. Tomson has a striking 
reminiscence of Constantinople in “The Record” for 
December ; and there are several other distinguished contri- 
butions in the same issue. The purpose of “The Record ” 
may find brief explanation here, from the editor’s notes: 
it is the chronicle of the work of the “ Save the Children 
Fund,” and the expression of the ideals and needs which 
inspire that work. 





Husic. 
“POLLY.” 


Po.iticians appear to have had more sensitive con- 
sciences two hundred years ago than they have now. 
When ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera *’ was first produced it 
caused a scandal, not on account of its frankness as 
regards sexual matters, but because of its satirical 
allusions to those in high places. Its sequel, ‘‘ Polly,’’ 
was for this reason forbidden to be acted, although no 
objection seems to have been taken to its being printed. 
It is very difficult for us to realize to-day what the force 
of political satire was on the minds of those who went to 
the theatre in the eighteenth century. ‘‘ Le Mariage 
de Figaro’’ was kept from the stage for the same 
reason. The Revolution to which it was the prologue 
has changed our entire outlook. When ‘“‘ Polly ’’ was 
at last put on the stage in 1777, it was a failure. It is 
not hard to suggest reasons for this, quite apart from 
the fact that ‘‘ Polly,’’ in the opinion of some of Gay’s 
own personal friends, was inferior in merit to “‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera.’’ The satire, both political and moral, 
is so completely appropriate to the present day, that it 
can hardly have been inappropriate to the later 
eighteenth century. But we have a parallel in our own 
times. Not long ago attempts were made to revive 
comedies written half a century ago by W. S. Gilbert. 
Gilbert’s name still stands for brilliance of wit and 
satire; the performances, by all accounts, were praise- 





worthy. But the plays themselves met with the dis- 


approval of the critics. Gay’s plays and poems were 
reprinted after his death, and must have been as familiar 
to the public of 1777 as Gilbert’s are to us. On the 
stage they may well have had that peculiar type of old- 
fashionedness that makes an audience rather uncomfort- 
able. Much the same may have been the case with the 
airs. In 1729 they were the most popular tunes of the 
day ; in 1777 they would have been merely out of date. 

In our own day, as one of the wittiest of our younger 
poets has reminded us— 


“ Poet-journalists are busy men, 
With only time for poetry now and then.” 


Gay, on the other hand, was a man of indolent habits. 
No doubt they endeared him to his friends; industrious 
people are seldom attractive. Like Mozart, Gay was 
dependent on the patronage of the wealthy and influen- 
tial. Whether private patronage, as opposed to the 
critical interest of democracy, is beneficial to art or not is 
a disputed question. But quite apart from the patron’s 
artistic judgment, patronage involves an unpleasant 
sense of dependence upon personal caprice, on the artist’s 
side as well as on the patron’s. Gay found favor, but not 
to the extent that he desired. Having written a set of 
fables in verse for the youthful Duke of Cumberland, 
he was offered the post of gentleman-usher to the 
Princess Louisa. This was not good enough for him ; he 
declined the offer, and circulated in manuscript a poem 
in which he indicated very pointedly that he thought 
that the Princess of Wales ought to have given him a 
pension of at least £500 a year. In spite of the generous 
protection of the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, he 
never lost the painful consciousness of his ill-fortune at 
court. He was a disappointed and embittered man, even 
after the success of ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera,’’ and this 
sense of bitterness is plainly to be seen both in ‘‘ Polly ”’ 
and in the preface to the printed edition of the suppressed 
opera. Further light on Gay’s feelings is shown by the 
little farce ‘‘ The Rehearsal at Goatham,’’ a not very 
amusing adaptation to Gay’s own time and environment 
of the episode of Master Peter and the puppet-show in 
** Don Quixote.” Here again the point of the piece is 
the nervous apprehension of persons in office at the 
possibility of seeing themselves caricatured on the stage. 
Gay protests vigorously in the preface to ‘‘ Polly ’’ that 
he was ‘‘ ag loyal a subject, and as firmly attached to 
the present happy establishment, as any of those who 
have the greatest places or pensions,” and professes him- 
self shocked at the suggestion that his play was “‘ filled 
with slander and calumny against particular great 
persons; and that majesty itself is endeavored to 
be brought into ridicule and contempt.’’ The inner 
significance of this preface is clear enough. 

Whether Mr. Clifford Bax, to whom the prepara- 
tion of the text of “ Polly ” was on the present occasion 
entrusted, was afraid of offending particular great 
persons, or only that particular great person the Lord 
Chamberlain, I do not know; but he has so “ largely 
reconstructed and adapted’? Gay’s play that the 
amount of Gay’s original dialogue spoken at the Kings- 
way Theatre could probably he printed on one page of 
this paper. To judge by what he has put in of his own, 
rather than by what he has left out, that great person 
the Lord Chamberlain would not appear to be too 
particular. But one of the “ wise men and women” 
whose “ theatrical sayings” are quoted on the opposite 
page of the programme observes that ‘‘ Anyone who 
writes a political play with genuine punch in it 
must, logically, get into actual trouble from one 
side or the other.’ In Gay’s version Macheath 
remains the same character as before. He has blacked 
his face and become a pirate, but he has the same passion 
for women in general and the same cynical courage :— 


“ Ambition must take its chance. If I die, I die in my 
vocation. 
We must all take the common lot of our professions.” 


Polly becomes more serious and more genuinely sympa- 
thetic; im t new figures are introduced in the 
persons of the Indian king and his son, who represent the 
then popular ideal of the ‘‘ noble savage,’’ and discourse 
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IF THEY CAME TO YOUR 
HOME YOU WOULD NOT 
TURN THEM AWAY. 


HOUSANDS of children in the 
famine areas of Russia who were 
saved by the Relief Committees last 
year still need your help. At home we 
have our own problems, desperate and 
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urgent ; but we here do not use clay E 


for soap, we do not eat bread made 
of grass, our homes are not laid 
desolate. But all these things are 
happening to the people for whom we 
ask your help, and unless relief is 
continued the situation will again 
become acute. 


Co-operating with the Russian Famine Fund 
and the “ Save the Children Fund” in the “ All- 
British Appeal” for the Famine in Russia. 








“GERMANY 


is very near a complete collapse.” 


Prime Minister in the House of Commons, 


14th December, 1922. = 


Consider what this means to millions 
of men, women and children. Bread 
is terribly dear and very scarce; fat 
is everywhere missing, prices are 
soaring from day to day, and under- 
nourishment and starvation are showing 
their unmistakable symptoms. 


Help is badly needed for the social 
services of the Society of Friends’ 
International Centres in Berlin, 
Frankfurt, etc. This work is for the 
relief of the middle-classes and students 
who are among the worst sufferers. 








IF THEY CAME TO YOURHOME YOU 
WOULD NOT TURN THEM AWAY. 


Gifts of Money, earmarked for either country, 
should be sent to Friends’ Relief Committee 
(Room 9), 10, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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Gifts in Kind (Clothing, Soap, etc.), should be sent ; 
to the Friends’ Warehouse, 5, New Street Hill, = 


London, E.C.4. 
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THE AWAKENING 





OU awaken with a 
Y jerk! Book on your 
face! The fire, a black 
twisted root! Where on earth 
and what on earth__! The 
clock says five to two. Its 
idiotic face looks quite pleased 
about it. Good heavens! I 
must have been asleep (indeed 


you must)! It’s that chair 
again. Puts you to sleep and 


‘won't let you go to bed. 


The reason. for the supreme 
comfort of the Buoyant Chair 
is in its unique and perfect 
springs. It’s the seventh 
heaven of restfulness. You 
can’t reach the full depth ot 
its comfort, not tho’ you 
sink and sink and sink. 
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EASY CHAIRS anp SETTEES 


Most good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyaut Chairs. 
There is also the Buoyant Mattress. 
“THE BOOK OF COMFORT” FREE, 





Buoyant Sales Department, 
The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd, Sandiacre, Notts, 
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on European morality somewhat in the spirit of the 
‘* Letters of John Chinaman.’’ The opera ends with the 
execution of Macheath by the Indians, who are in loyal 
alliance with the English colony, and the betrothal of 
Polly to the Indian prince. There is a curious anticipa- 
tion, both in idea and in literary style, of the finale of 
“ Don Giovanni.”” Mr. Bax reduces the Indian scenes to 
almost nothing, cuts out entirely the scene between the 
Indian prince and Polly, makes Macheath consistently 
sentimental about his long-lost wife, and instead of having 
him executed, restores him to her arms at the end. To 
make up for what he has removed, Mr. Bax not only 
introduces Mrs. Slammekin and the rest of the pretty 
ladies from the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera,’’ whom Gay left 
behind, but presents us with two entirely new ones as 
well, Peggy Peeper and Mrs. Wheedle, no doubt because 
eight is a convenient number for Mr. Espinosa’s very 
pretty dances. Mr. Bax writes with great ingenuity in the 
eighteenth-century manner ; but it is rather like Tchai- 
kovsky writing in the manner of Mozart—very quaint 
and vastly diverting, I vow, but a long way from the 
spirit of the original. : 

Mr. Austin, in arranging the music, has made more 
effort than he did in “ The Beggar’s Opera ’’ to preserve 
an appropriate style. There is not the least need for his 
modern harmonies or his elaborate symphonies. If we 
could have the songs sung simply and straightforwardly, 
without all those unnecessary dances and stage business, 
there would be time for a good many of those which have 
been left out. The harmonization of the folk- 
tunes is often a very difficult matter. Mr. Austin 
would have done well to make a thorough study 
of Purcell, whose music must have been the mental 
background of English musicians in Gay’s time. He 
would also learn much from Handel and Greene. He is 
afraid to start a song with a simple chord to give the 
keynote as Mozart did, but his introductions are nearly 


always awkward in rhythm. It is odd to find this. 


technical defect in Mr. Austin, who in the days when 
he composed symphonies of a different order wrote very 
dignified and honorable music. The rearrangement of 
the play has involved unfortunate rearrangements of 
the tunes. Thus the March‘in “ Scipio,” the one tune 
which everybody knows, is given to the pirates, pre- 
sumably because the March in ‘‘ Rinaldo ’’ was given 
to the highwaymen in “ The Beggar’s Opera.” Gay, 
for obvious reasons, gave it to Mr. Ducat and his 
British army. Some people may remember that 
exquisite old Italian song, ‘‘ T’amo tanto.’’ Miss 
Lilian Davies, as Polly, sings it beautifully, but 
how is she to get her chance of holding the feelings of 
an audience if they are distracted all the time by a comic 
pirate on sentry-go? ‘‘ Polly ’’ will no doubt be as 
great a commercial success as “ The Beggar’s Opera,”’ 
but its producers have put it on the stage as if they 
thought it foredoomed to failure. They have spared no 
efforts to disguise its weaknesses by all sorts of 
unnecessary antics. The weaknesses of the play, how- 
ever, are not the original author’s. ‘‘ I hope you are 
satisfied,’’ says the Player in the prologue; ‘‘ we have 
done all we could for you; for you will now have the 
advantage of all our best singers.’’ And as the Player 
himself says to the Poet, ‘‘ Be the success as it will, 
you are sure of what you have contracted for; and upon 
the inducement of gain, nobody can blame you for 
undertaking it.” 
Epwarp J. Dent. 





Science. 


GREEK MEDICINE. 


Ir would be a strange comment on the long and weari- 
some controversy respecting the relative positions of 
Science and Greek in our schools if the efforts of scientific 
men should lead to a revival of Greek learning. The 
large and increasing pyblic which is now interested in the 
history of science is composed chiefly, we suppose, of 


scientific men, and, as a necessary see ey of that 
interest, they are obtaining a knowledge of the old Greek 
civilization such as they never possessed before. And 
a knowledge, we may add, that the ordinary “‘ classical 
course ’’ hardly takes into account. It is quite apparent 
now that, in the picture of Greek civilization as ordinarily 
presented to us, too much emphasis is laid on its literary 
achievements. Not that we think those achievements less 
wonderful than they are declared to be, but that, taken 
by themselves, they give an altogether too limited, and 
therefore erroneous, picture of the Greek mind. What is 
now obvious is that, even if Greek drama and philosophy 
were to be neglected, Greek scientific achievements alone 
constitute a sufficient claim on our attention. 

The Greek mind was predominantly a scientific 
mind, a fact which has been very largely obscured by the 
classical teaching which has governed English and French 
education for so many years. Plato regarded mathe- 
matics as essential to the true philosopher, and it is 
curious that his most ardent students have generally failed 
to comply with his essential condition. But that condi- 
tion cannot be so lightly ignored. Those who know 
nothing of the fascination of mathematics, nothing of the 
ecstatic contemplation of mathematical relations, are 
lacking in one requisite for the intimate understanding 
of the Greek mind. And those who are merely impatient 
with the unexcited sanity and cool reasonableness of the 
scientific mind will find that one very great and 
important element of Greek culture eludes their 
comprehension. The work of a number of recent 
scholars, acquainted with both Greek and Science, when 
added to the customary accounts, gives a picture of 
ancient Greek thought which is, for the first time, 
comprehensive. Amongst recent works, suited to a lay 
public, we may specially commend Heiberg’s little book 
on the Mathematics and Medicine of the Greeks.* The 
lay reader is already aware that the Greek mathematical 


‘achievement was considerable. All schoolboys, except 


the most modern, have been acquainted with Euclid, and 
many have heard of Archimedes. But it is not generally 
known, even by classical scholars, that as early as 
the fifth century s.c. Greek medicine was thoroughly 
permeated by the scientific spirit. Heiberg is of the 
opinion that the considerable body of medical writings 
attributed to Hippocrates mostly date from the fifth 
century. Even in Homer, as Heiberg points out, only 
once does a magic formula take the place of the rational 
treatment of wounds. In the fifth century the practising 

hysicians manifested a vivid dislike of all unverifiable 
Sepethenee and merely philosophic speculations. The 
doctors were organized in a guild, and pupils were bound 
to masters by an oath. The oath has been preserved, and 
is evidence of a truly admirable conception, on the part 
of those old physicians, of professional etiquette. Thus 
the intending physician had to swear that he would never 
dispense poisons or abortive medicines, that he would 
never take advantage of his position to seduce a patient, 
and that everything that came to him in the way of his 
profession should be kept a profound secret. The doctor 
had to dress quietly, and was to avoid all forms of osten- 
tation. It is amusing, and not altogether without 
pertinence at the present day, to discover that the Greek 
doctor was not allowed the quackery of impressing 
patients by having imposing apparatus on view, and was 
not allowed to deliver popular medical lectures adorned 
by poetical tags. Also, it was against the rules to name 
the fee before undertaking the cure; the reason is that 
the patient might grow anxious. But in hard cases 
the doctor was to practise for nothing. 

They seem to have had very sound ideas on the 
importance of diet and exercise, and one of the two chief 
schools, the Coan school, was very sparing in the use of 
drugs. From the purely scientific point of view they had 
made considerable progress in the study of anatomy. 
They did not practise dissection of the human body, and 
so they had very little exact knowledge of the internal 
organs of man, but the skeleton, the principal blood- 
vessels, and the heart were, in the main, correctly 
described. Animals were dissected, and vivisection was 








°“ Mathematics and Physical Science in Classical Antiquity.” 
By J. L, Heiberg. (Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d.) ; 
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MISCELLANEA ORIENTALIA 


(Sotheran’s Price Current of Literature No. 781) 


CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS on the NEAR AND FAR EAST, 
including ORIENTAL PHILOLOGY; containing 3,079 items on 156 pages. 


From The Nation and The Athenzum, Deo. 9th : 
MISCELLANEA ORIENTALIA is one of those catalogues that will keep. The books recorded come in many cases from the libraries of the 
late Sir George Birdwood, Sir Richard Carnac Temple, and Henry Parker, author of ‘ Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon.’ Once again we 
must express our admiration of the Editor’s notes. They sre authoritative.” 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO.,, 
140, Strand, W.C.2., and 43, Piccadilly, W. 
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begun. Their surgery is highly praised by Heiberg ; he 
says that trephining, in particular, was employed with 
great skill. Their medical knowledge constituted not so 
mucha science as the raw material for a science—a remark 
which is largely true even of the medicine of the present 
day. They were weakest in physiology, the department 
in which they did accept general principles. Their 
notion of the four humors—blood, phlegm, yellow bile, 
black bile—dominated medical thought for two thousand 
years—very largely, it is supposed, because it seemed 
analogous to other accepted classifications such as the 
four elements and the four seasons. This notion 
developed out of Alemaeon’s doctrine of bodily opposites, 
but the Ionians also learned from Alcmaeon the true view 
of the functions and importance of the brain. This 
knowledge was afterwards lost—Aristotle, for instance, 
entirely misunderstood the brain—and had to be 
reconquered. 

A really great advance on this state of medical 
science was not made until the Alexandrian epoch. The 
old prejudice against the dissection of the human body 
disappeared, and in the hands of Herophilus of Chalcedon 
human anatomy made great strides. He was the first 
to understand the nature and function of the nerves, and 
he made thorough investigations into the anatomy of the 
eye, the liver, the genital organs, and the brain. Asa 
practising physician he was almost equally successful. 
He thoroughly understood the importance of the pulse, 
and he had a great knowledge of drugs. But he accepted 
the Hippocratean doctrine of the four humors as against 
Erasistratus of Ceos, who repudiated them. This latter 
anatomist considerably extended the discoveries of 
Herophilus; as a practising physician he preferred 
dietetic treatment to drugs, and he was very chary of 
blood-letting. 


The rise and growth of Greek medicine is as clear - 


an illustration as any of the scientific aspect of the Greek 
mind. It is something different from the Greek mathe- 
matical genius. A mathematician may be a man of 
science, but not necessarily. That tenacious sanity in 
observation, comparison, experiment, which gave birth to 
Greek medicine is not by any means a quality characteris- 
tic of all mathematicians. The history of Greek medicine 
tells us something new ahout the Greek mind ; it reveals 
something that Greek physics does not reveal, but rather 
conceals, for Greek medicine was independent of philo- 
sophy in a way that Greek physics was not. We have 
now definite proof that that wonderful little community, 
besides producing inspired poets, philosophers, and 
mathematicians, had a full measure of what is called 
the modern scientific spirit. Ss. 





Forthcoming SHleetings. 


. Conference of Educational Associations (University 
er ms 2.30.—Last Day. 


stitution, 3.—‘‘ Six Steps up the Ladder to 
Stars,”’ Juvenile Lecture Vi, Prof. H. 8. 
Turner. 
. South Place Ethical Society 1l a.m. “The Theory 
of Cosmic Purpose,” Mr. J. M. Robertson. 
. Aristotelian Socicty, 8.—‘‘The Problem of Classifi- 
cation in Religion,’”’ Prof. W. A. Brown. 
. St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 1.20.—‘*The Holy 
Spirit,” Dr. W. R. Matthews. 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Six Steps up the Ladder to 
the Stars,” Juvenile Lecture VI., Prof. H. H. 
: hm 5 
ee 


er 4 


College of Science, 5.30.—‘‘ Fossils and 
They Teach,’’ Lecture X., Prof. T. J. Jehu. 
Institution - Civil Engineers, 6.—* Electric Trac- 
tion 3 the L.B and S.C.R.,” Mr. H. W. H 
Richard: 
Wed. 10. Royal Society of Arts, 3—“The § 
olors, Lines, and Invisible Parts,”’ 
Lecture IL., Mr. C. R. Darling. 
Geological Society 5.30. 
Royal Historical” ’Society, 5.—“ The Birth of an 
merican State : Georgia,” Mr. R. A. Roberts. 
Imperial College of Science, 5.30.—‘‘ Fossils and 
What t They Teach,”’ Lecture XI., Prof. T. J. Jehu. 


ctrum : its 
ann Juvenile 


Thurs. 11. 





Fri. 12. Japan Society (20, Hanover Sq. hy ite - Obliga- 
—— to the Japanese,” Mr. W. Robertson- 


Imperial College of Science,  5.50.—* Fossils and 
hey Teach,’”’ Lecture XII., Prof. T. J. nn 

Angio-Batavian Society (Birkbeck College), 
ono Dutch in and out of Europe,’’ Lecture I., on 

Stationers Frail, 6.30.—‘‘ The Printing Art,’ Mr. 
Harold Curwen. 





The Geek's Books. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 
be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
Bousfield (Paul). The eee Self: a Study in Self-Deception and 

Self-Cure. Kegan Paul, 5/-. 

Turner (Julia). The Psychology of Self-Consciousness. 

6/6. 


RELIGION. 
Holley (Horace). Bahai, the Spirit of the Age. Kegan Paul, 7/6. 
Williamson (Benedict). The Triumph of Love. Foreword by the Bishop 
of Plymouth. Kegan Paul, 10/6. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 

*Coffey (Diarmid). The Co-operative Movement in Jugoslavia, Rumania, 
and North Italy during and after the World War. Carnegie Endow- 
ment (Milford), 6/6. 

Kobayashi wena Military. Industries of Japan. 
Endowment (Milford), 10/6. 

Tillyard (Frank). The Worker and the State : Wages, Hours, Safety, 
and Health. Routledge, 10/6. 

*Vinogradof (Sir Paul). Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence : 
p 2 II. The Jurisprudence of the Greek City. Oxford Univ. Press, 

I-. 


mMuUSIc. 

Fletcher (Percy E.). The Passion of Christ: a Short Sacred Cantata. 
Words by Mary Bradford Whiting. Novello, 3/-. 

*Gay (John). Polly: being the Second Part of “The Be ggar’s Opera.” 

Adapted by Clifford Bee. Music by Frederic Austin. Boosey, 7/6. 

Gay (John). Polly. Text rewritten and revised by Clifford Bax. 
Chapman & Hail, 2/6. 

*Morris (R. O.). Contrapuntal Technique in the Sixteenth eee 
With musical illustrations. Oxford, Clarendon tee 8/6. 


LITERATURE. 
Du Nouveau sur la Chanson de Roland Paris, 


Cynic’s (The) Cyclopedia. By Celt. Hutchinson, 5/-. 

Matheson (P. E. and E. F.). Francis Bacon: Selections. With Essays 
by Macaulay bw 8. R. Gardiner. Milford, 3/6. 

Winchester (C. T.). An Old Castle; and other Essays. Ed. by 
L. B. Gillet. Por. New York, Macmillan, $3. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Balisamo-Crivelli (Riccardo). Il Rossin di Maremma: 
Poesie. Rome, Mondadori, 10lire. 

MacCarthy (J. Bernard). The Men in Possession: a Farce in Three 
Acts.—Cough Water: a Farce in One Act. Dublin, Gill & Son, 
50, Upper O’Connell Street, 1/6 each 

McNulty (Edward). The Courting of Mary Doyle : a Comedy in Three 
Acts. Dublin, Gill & Son, 2/-. 

“— (Alfred). The Great Well: a Play in Four Acts. Duckworth, 


Watson (E. J > Harp and Sickle. 
Marsha, 2/6. 
Wind (The) in the Pines. 


Kegan Paul, 


Carnegie 


Boissonnade (R.). 
Champion, 25fr. 


Leggende e 


Bristol, Arrowsmith (Simpkin & 


A Celtic Miscellany. Il. Foulis, 6/-. 


FICTION. 
Cannan (Joanna). The Misty Valley. 
Gerard (Louise). A Wreath of Stars. 
Gerard (Morice). For France. Odhams, 7/6. 
Maude (Sophie). Anne Marie: a Friend of the Maid. Glasgow, 
P. J. O'Callaghan, 11-13, Weliington Arcade, 4/6. 
Stilson (Chas. B.) and Beahan (Chas.). The Island God Forgot. 
Fisher Unwin, 7/6. 
Tyson (J. Aubrey). The Scarlet Tanager. Mills & Boon, 7/6. 
*Wallace (Edgar). The Valley of Ghosts. Odhams, 7/6. 
GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 
*Abercrombie (Patrick) and Johnson (T. H.). The Doncaster Regional 
Planning Scheme: Report for the Joint Committee With 
Appendix on Coal eyo by Joseph Humble. 
Liverpool (Hodder & Stoughton), 10/-. 
Stevens (Walter C.). Vistas. Il. New York, Menteith Book Co. 
HISTORY. 
Basu (Major D. B.). Story of Satara. Ed. by Ramaranda Chatterjee. 
Ih Ca oumem “Mcdern Review” Office, 10/-. 
tape® Thomas), ed. Parliamentary Papers of John 
~ hey Te 8A (Royal Historical Society’s Publications). The 
Society, 2, Russell 8q., W.C. 
** Observer (The),”" 1791-1921. 
Thirty Years. I]. ‘“ Observer” House, 22, Tudor St., E.C. 
O’Leary (Dr. De A Short History of the Fatimid Khalifate 
(Traibner’s Oriental Series). Kegan Paul, 10/6. 
a ~ Historical Society. Transactions. Fourth Series. Vol. V. 
he Society, 22, Russell 8q., W.C. 
Seton-Watson (R. 'W.). The Historian as a@ Political Force in Central 
Europe: Lecture. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 2/- 


REFERENCE BOOKS AND ANNUALS. 
Catholic Directory, 1923. Burns & Oates, 2/6. 
Catholic Who’s Who and Year-Book, 1923. Burns & Oates, 5/-. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
*Davies (Sir John). Orchestra; or, A Poeme of Dauncing. M1. 
Stanton Press, 32, Chalfont Avenue, Wembley Hill, 21/-. 
Malagodi (Olindo). Il Focolare e la Strada. Revised Ed. Rome, 
er”; or, Deep-Sea Trials and 


Mondadori, 10lire 
Mather (E. Jude ” “Nor’ ard of the Do 
Tl. Simpkin & Marshall, 3/6. 
I. Wit and Humor.— 


Gospel Triumphs. 
Ramsay (Dean). Stories of Life and Character. 
mestic Servant.—III. Old Scottish Conviviality. 
Foulis, re. each. 
Stevenson (Lilian). A Child’s Bookshelf: 


II. The Old Do 
A, Student Christian Movement, 


Fisher Unwin, 7/6. 
Mills & Boon, 7/6 
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